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FOREWORD 





FOR work as unpretentious as that which goes 
to make up this volume a preface or word of 
introduction seems hardly necessary, since it 
advances no claim to Literature, but has, like 
"Topsy" of olden memory, simply "growed." 
It had its inception in a proposition, or rather 
suggestion, to compile from contributions of the 
members of the Pacific Coast Women's Press 
Association, a semi - periodical Magazine o r 
" Portfolio," to be preserved as a souvenir among 
the archives of the Association proper. The 
response to the invitation sent to the member- 
ship of the Society was so prompt and generous 
that it was quickly decided to make the venture 
a source of profit, as well as of pleasure, with 
the presentation to the public of this published 
volume as the result. 

^ Perhaps, had each individual contributor real- 
ized that her mite of prose or verse was to have 
a wider cognizance than that at the moment 
intended, she might have endeavored to do better 
— and have done worse. 

Q Be that as it may, it is trusted that the gentle 
reader — and it is hoped he will be a very gentle 
reader — will bear in mind that he is not bidden 
to a banquet, but to a quiet, simple, home repast, 
and will gauge his critical judgment accordingly. 
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™*|^^^!@^^ CAI^IFORNIAV^ 
SEQUOIA SEMPERVIRENS 

HPj comfortable leisure and dolce far nieiite of the early 
S[)ring or Summer vacation is not ours to visit or 
descant ujion the primal beauty of the forest, or give 
rein to thoughts that "come from liclien green" and 
bring to you the laden fragrance of the spicy woods, or 
tlie soothing restfulness induced by peaceful walks in 
the "dim cathedral aisles" of the Sempei'\'irens on 
their sea-girt coast. 
For a busy life confines us to the prosaically practical, and no 
attempt is here made to present the descriptive or poetic; hence the 
written word and the picture liave no near relation, and we can but liope 
the beauty of the latter may be sufficient to claim the interest of the 
reader for the text. 

The Redwood of the Coast Range of California is the noblest tree 
of all the world, whose life has been assailed by man, and marked by 
him. to minister to his commoner uses of housing and construction. 

It is one of two equally conspicuous survivors of a genus whose 
species in former ages had as wide a range of distribution through- 
out the Northern Hemisphere as the most numerous of existing cone 
bearers; the other, the elder brother or nearest living relative, being 
the Sequoia Gigantea, or Big Tree of the Sierra Nevada. These two are 
the pride and glory of their respective habitats; the Redwood of the 
Coast line is the taller, tlie Big Tree of the Sierra is of the greater girth. 
The denser Redwood forests extend along the Coast, from the 
nortliern boundarj' of California to the southern line of Mendocino 
County, This comprises the Redwood belt proi)er, and extends in 
almost unbroken continuity, in varying widths of from ten to thirty 
miles, for a distance of more than three hundred miles, mainly in the 
Counties of Humboldt, Mendocino and Del Norte. 



Two large detached groves of several thousand acres are in Oregon, 
along the Chetco Eiver. In the Counties of Marin and Sonoma, from 
the flank of Mt. Tanialpais to Duncan's Mills and Guerneviiie, are the 
only remains of the original stand, being the beautiful Druids' Grove 
of 160 acres preserved and maintained by the Bohemian Club, of San 
Francisco. 

To the south, in Santa Cruz County, near the Bay of Monterey, is 
a noted group of historic interest, associated with 
the name of Colonel Fremont, the "Pathfinder," 
and the conquest of California. 

A tree, the interior of whose hollow trunk is 
as large as an ordinary room, close to the line 
of railway in the Santa Cruz Mountains, is pointed 
out to tlie traveler as Fremont's headquarters in 
1847. 

The Redwood belt proper ends in Mendocino 
County, some miles north of San Francisco, but 
isolated forests of the species are growing in 
sheltered spots as far south as the Santa Lucia 
Mountains, Monterey County, five hundred miles 
from the northern limit of the tree in Oregon. 
The climate {for, you know, we of California 
.^^ have much to say about climate) and topography 

T i^> . tfl^^KiJ tliat has limited the distribution and is most 
nsi *■ .rrv^m^ favorable to the growth of Redwood has been 
thus described: 

North and south along the Coast, in nearly 
parallel ridges, lie the mountains of the Coast 
Range, steep and rising to altitudes of 1,000 to 
2,000 feet. A few large rivers and many smaller 
streams cut through them to enter the sea, and 
along their course, in places, are broad bottom 
lands and gentle slopes. 

AVest of the Coast Range the climate is even 
and moderate, with a range from just below freez- 
ing to 80 degrees, Fahrenheit, and a yearly 
av<'i'age of from 50 to 60 degrees. 

Thirty to sixty (and this year from eighty 
to a liundred) inches of rain falls in the autumn 
and winter, and in the summer sea-fogs bathe 
the Coast in daily humidity. 

The Redwood forest lands are of two types— 
alope and flat; for it is not alone on the steep 



liillsides bordering tlie winding creeks and rivers that tlie lledwood 
flourishes, but tlie choicest places are the lateral guielies and ravines 
more or less steep, which widen as they ascend, until, before reaching 
the transverse ridge, there is an expanded basin where the highest 
tree-tops, from 250 to 350 feet high, reach skyward just far enough 
above the surrounding crest to have their heads bathed and cooled in 
the summer sea-fogs, of whose mists their foliage forms the most 
admirable condensers and preeipitants. 

The steep slopes and gulches are not restricted in forest growtli 
alone to the Redwood, but from the fact of the Redwood liaving its 
branches only at the top and towering so high, admits sunlight and air 
favorable to the growth of Fir, Hemlock, Tanbark Oak, Madrone, and 
a dense undergrowth. 

But, in these upland flats or basins, often broadening into vales of 
deep, rich soil, clothed in verdure and well watered by springs or 
streams, with liere and there deep ]ioo1k of limpid water, Ihe Rcdwocul 
grows to greatest [jerfectiou. 

These giants, both living and dead— for in places 
there may be found many prostrate — assert their 
claim to immensity and grandeur with occasional open- 
ing vistas and cloistered aisles of surjjassing beauty. 

The highest recommendation of Redwood is its 
durability and resistance of decay in all forma. 
There have been instances where it has been in the 
ground for fifty years, and when taken out. found 
to be in good condition. 

Redwood is also susceptible to high polish, and, 
when properly finished, is one of the most beautiful 
colored wootls known, varying in its color from 
light mahogany to almost the darkest rosewood. 

The darker colored wood is said to come from 
trees grown upon bottom lands, and the lighter 
colored wood from the light soils of mountain . 
and liillside. 




The variation in lightness of soil not only produces a variation 
in color, but also in size of the trees. At the same time the bark of the 
trees grown on the rich lowlands is dark and thick, while the bark of 
trees grown on high ground is thin and light in color; also a marked 
difference occurs in the quality of the wood from the butt of the tree 
and that of the top. 

The first cut, or butt-log, is often called a '* sinker," because, in 
the earlier history of lumbering, the logging was done by rolling or 
chuting the logs down the sides of the hill to the streams and then 
floating them down to the mills ; these butt-logs, being heavier, harder 
and denser, would sink and were difficult to handle, it being necessary 
to float them by the aid of lighter logs, cut from near the top. 

The middle cuts, or logs between the two extremes, furnish the 
softest and cleanest, although it has been noticed that when very 
old, trees are soft, which sometimes occurs, these butt-logs furnishing a 
peculiarly fine, soft, workable lumber. 

John Muir, our greatest naturalist and lover of trees, says : ^ * As 
timber, the Redwood is too good to live. The largest saw-mills ever 
built are busy along its seaward border, with all the modern improve- 
ments, but so immense is the yield per acre, it will be long ere the supply 
is exhausted. ' ' 

The yield of Virgin Redwood is from 35,000 to 80,000 feet per acre, 
but the trees are so large and the ground so rough and broken that the 
amount of timber gotten out of the forest is only a portion of what the 
stand really contains. 

Fire resistance.— l^edwood certainly will burn, but there is no resin 
in the wood, and the acid with which it is plentifully impregnated 
enables it to resist the action of fire with great stubbornness and suc- 
cess. Even after being ignited, it burns slowly, and chars instead of 
burning. 

Very much less water is required to put out a fire that has taken 
hold of Redwood than any other woods used in building. 

It is a remarkable fact that the city of Eureka, built entirely of 
Redwood, never in its history has had a destructive fire. 

Redwood shingles were on exhibition at the St. Louis Fair 
which had been in use for fiftv-two years, yet were still sound and 
serviceable. 

Many of the stumps of Redwood trees, felled from forty to fifty 
years ago, are perfectly sound to this day. 

For tank and pattern stock, it is generally estimated by those 
who have used it that it has no superior. Its value for durability is 
unchallenged. 
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One important fact about Redwood which has only recently been 
brought prominently to notice is, that by reason of the acidity of the 
sap, the white ant of the tropics does not attack it. An equally im- 
portant item, as concerns personal comfort, is that the little pest called 
the Climex Lectularius (in common parlance known as the **bed bug") 
never invades a Redwood house or a Redwood bedstead. 

The marine toredo, which destroys all woods alike, is the only 
insect that has been known to attack the Redwood, but, we are told, 
does not work its destructiveness so thoroughly upon Redwood as upon 
some others. 

This fact of immunity from insect attack is of high commercial 
value just now, on account of the demand for Redwood and other lumber 
for the building of barracks and houses and for general Government 
uses in the Philippines, and, particularly, along the Isthmian Canal. 

The few counties on this Coast where Redwood grows contain all 
the Redwood there is in the entire world, other than possibly a stunted 
variety of the same species found in Japan and a near relative, perhaps, 
of the family in Russia. 

California can therefore truthfully boast of the oldest and largest 
trees the world has ever known ; so old, in fact, that they were sizable 
trees when Christ was born. 

Abbie E. Krebs. 
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byflUfltJ. Acxtoti- 

Out of the past, a century's slow lapse lending 

That half-forgotlen age 
The glowing charm of Spanish romance, blending 

With history's sterner page, — 
Out of the past this name in song or story 

Illumes that noble throng 
Of Mission Padres, as some planet's glory 

The lesser stars among. 

Serra renowned, the cross of Christ uprearing 

Within this halcyon clime, 
Whate'er our creed we honor him, revering 

His steadfast soul sublime. 
True heart and strong from its own fullness reaching 

Love's helping hand again ; 
Lips that were touched with fire from heaven, preaching 

Peace and good-will to men. 



Crumbling to-day are Mission arch and tower : 

Sweet Angelus bells no more 
Through the long corridors at twilight hour 

Chime silver carillons o*er; 
Fading the race who worshipped, but enduring 

Their shepherd's name, foretold 
In boyhood by stem destiny, adjuring 

Him to this heathen fold. 

Faring from Sunny Spain, brave Serra, preaching 

The sacred word of God, 
From ancient Vera Cruz, far inland reaching. 

Where none but Indians trod, 
A score of seasons labored, ever deeming 

His infinite task undone 
And countless souls forsaken — ever dreaming 

Of converts to be won. 

Not here was Serra*s goal; but noontide resting 

His pilgrimage had won; 
The mom*s long combat o*er, yet farther questing 

The patient heart begun. 

Till San Diego*s natives heard, clear-ringing 

Elach consecrated bell. 
From the green belfry of an oak-tree swinging. 

While grand Te Deums swell. 

Soon rose the adobe Mission, white-walled, gleaming 

Under red roofs and quaint; 
Rose the Presidio, war and peace both deeming 

Diego patron saint. 
Here too this band devoted, starving, dying. 

As the first martyrs shed 
Their blood, the seed from which the Church, defying 

Death and destruction, spread. 
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Famed other Missions : Luis, Clara, nearer 

Dolores and Gabriel, 
Far Capistrano, while most beloved and dearer, 

San Carlos or Carmel, 
Here centered Serra*s heart, returning ever. 

After each toilsome quest; 
Here conquered death, — and with supreme endeavor 

He whispered, "I will rest." 

Under the ruined church he founded, lying 

In his last slumber deep. 
Through the long grass the sea-winds blow, and sighing, 

His only requiem keep. 
Yet mouldering Missions, even his grave, may perish 

Into oblivion wide. 
While Serra*s name shall reverent memory cherish. 

True martyr glorified. 
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10 OAK FLAT, and half a mile beyond here we sliall 
find a splendid camping place!" exclaimed Colonel 
Oibbs, manager of a party of teachers, students, artists 
and other denizens of the city, en route for Yosemite 
Valley, via the Big Oak Flat road, as a straggling little 
village with a pieturesfjue foreground of long deserted 
mines came in view. 

Shadows of the mountains, on one side, had fallen 
athwart the ancient higliway, while the peaks on the 
op))osite side were touched, ever so lightly, by a soft haze of yellow 
sunlight, which rapidly vanished into shades of dark purple and gray. 
Through the sleepy little village the tourists quickly passed, and on a 
broad plateau above the road their three covered hacks were halted 
at the proper angles for camp. The party numbered twenty in all — 
a jolly, care-free company— and as they bathed, brushed, and otherwise 
prepared themselves for the rest so acceptable after a day of dust and 
fatigue, the little valley nestling there among the mountain tops echoed 
with laughter and song. 

"Ahem! A good big crowd, I should say!" The speaker, a tall, 
gaunt old man, stood in the passage between two wagons that formed 
the entrance to the camp circle, A look of ])ieasant surprise lit up 
the lean old face as he stood, hat in hand, calmly surveying the busy 
company. 

The loud, i)eculiar tone of the "Ahem" attracted the attention of 
the noisy travelers, and at once all turned toward him, though no one 
saw him come and none knew of his presence among them until lie 
spoke, 

Neil Hartinan, the tramp artist, exclaimed under his breath : 
"Donner uud blitzen! Where are my pencils! Here is a veritalile 
relic of old Tuolumne days!" 

Colonel Oihbs looked at him inquiringly, but Ix'forc he could s]ifi)l; 
the stranger began : 

"I say, wouhl you peoi)k' like some water from (he grinidesl spiiiif; 
on pjirth ?"- his tone most cordial and hospitable. 



** We have already furnished ourselves with water from the stream 
below," replied the Colonel, **but water from the grandest spring on 
earth must be even better than that.'' 

** Better! Of course it is, sir," replied the man; **as much better 
as gold dust is better than common sand, sir! Come with me!" And 
without more ado he picked up a water bucket that stood near by, and 
beckoning the Colonel and Neil to follow, walked briskly away. In a 
short time they returned and the old man deposited the bucket before 
Mrs. Gibbs, who stood in her tent door. 

** There, madam," he said triumphantly, as he handed her a cup 
of the water ; * * try that and tell me if you ever drank better. ' ' 

**It is, indeed, excellent," she replied, **and we are more than 
grateful to you, Mr.— " she hesitated. 

'*My name is Andrew Jackson Hackett," he said, **but they call 
me * Handy Andy' here in Big Oak Flat, because I do nearly anything 
you can name, from building a house to painting a picture, or cleaning 
a watch or gun. When a man comes to the blacksmith's shop to have 
his tools mended, he always says: ^Where's Handy Andy? Let him 
do it'; and then," he continued, **I always do what I can for tourists 
who pass this way to the Yosemite Valley. Ye see," he said, as he 
seated himself on the provision box, to the great disgust of Ah Sing, 
the Chinese cook, *'I've lived here well on to fifty years, and have 
always used the water from that spring, and I know it is the best on 
the route." 

* * Oh, ' ' interrupted Eleanor Clayton, a teacher from San Francisco ; 
**then you were here when these old deserted mines about here were 
being worked." 

**Yes, Miss, I reckon I was here when the first gold was found on 
the Tuolumne, for that matter," he replied. 

**Tell us about it, please," said Neil, anticipating Eleanor's wish. 

This request was warmly seconded by several others of the party, 
though, truth to tell, the old man needed little urging, for he had reached 
that time in life when a man enjoys the backward view of things. 

** Fifty years ago I was a young feller," he began; ** I heard 
of the gold mines in California and joined an overland party, and 
I was here on the Tuolumne River when strikes of rich gold were 
being made every day." A large and appreciative audience had 
gathered about ^' Handy Andy" by this time. He continued: ^'I 
was meanderin' up the creek yonder, lookin' for a good wash 
place, for you may be sure I got in with the first of them on a 
claim, when I found this spring tricklin' away down the hill, and 
I stopped right there and scooped it out, walled it up with lime- 
stone and built my cabin close by it and there it stands to-day. 
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\Vhy, if ail the notable peo- 
ple that has drank from that 
spring were here now they 
would cover the hillside." 



"You found plenty of gold 
on your claim, did youT" 
,,,. - - .„ ,_ ' asked Colonel Gibbs, hy way 

^ ^ "^ ■■'-^ of leading back to the gold- 

mine story for which all were so eager. 

"Oh, yesi" he replied; "and," he added, "I get a shine now and 
then from her still." 

"You do!" exclaimed Neii, "and you are still working your mine. 
How interesting!" At this point Ah Sing announced dinner, and upon 
the invitation of the Colonel, he joined the party that quickly formed 
around the camp table. 

"You're a lively crowd," he remarked, as he glanced around the 
merry group. 

"Yes," replied Colonel Gibhs, "we always have a good, cheerful 
time on these camping trips." 

"I'd say so," responded the visitor heartily. "They all do that. 
Why, last year a big party camped on this very spot, and I showed 
them to the spring. They was a picture club." 

"A what!" asked Neil. 

"A earaeron club," replied the old miner. "Anyhow, they had 
fillems and kodiacks and things for takin' pictures." 

Neil bit his lip, and the rest of the company struggled to keep back 
the laugh that would scarcely down. 

"Yes," he continued, "I spent the evening with them and helped 
them to find the pictures around here. I know where they are— I've 
been seein' these pictures for years, before there ever was a cameron 
club or a kodiack either, I reckon." 

"Was the gold in your mine in dust or in nuggets!" interrupted 
Mrs. Gibbs, in one more frantic effort to get the old man back to the 
gold-mine story. 

"Dust and nuggets both," he slowly replied, as he held out his cup 
for a third filling. "John, your coffee is all right," he said to Sing, 
who, deep down in his Mongolian heart, despised the name "John." 
Then, turning to Neil, who sat beside him, he said, as if a sudden 
thought had come to him: "You saw the old oak, for which this camp 
was named, back a ways, I reckon? Not Oh, yes, ye did; but didn't 
know it, for it is layin' flat o' the ground. Why, boy," he continued, 
"when T came here that old oak was a monster, and it stood nearly 



right in the middle of the valley, or flat, as we called it them days. 
It was such a fine big tree for shade that some of the boys was always 
picking around it for gold, and cut away most of its roots, but it lived 
on for years till a storm came along and pulled it up— strange, too," 
continued the old man, **for this is the best protected flat on the Tuo- 
lumne; hardly ever any wind here." 

Just then a strong blast struck the camp, smoke and ashes filled 
our eyes, and stopped the conversation for the space of a minute. Then 
he continued his story: 

''They got nearly five hundred dollars' worth of gold around its 
roots, but we old miners 'lowed it was cheap, too cheap, for that tree 
had been growin ' there a hundred years if a day. ' ' 

*'Yes, it was a shame, perfect desecration," said Neil sjrmpathet- 
ically. 

'*Is your mine near the spring!" asked another. 

**Yes," he replied, ** about a hundred yards below. 

**Had it a name?" asked Eleanor. 

* ' A name I Yes, Miss, ' ' he replied, as a smile flitted over his gaunt 
old features. **It's had two names in its time; first it was *Mary 
Ellen, ' now it is * The Lost Maid of Tuolumne. ' ' ' 

'' 'The Lost Maid of Tuolumne!' " exclaimed Neil. ''How roman- 
tic! Do tell us about it." 

An expression of tenderness stole over the sharp features and a 
wistful look crept into the gray eyes and he was silent a moment, then 
began : 

"Ye see it was this way: When I left my home in Louisiana fifty 
years ago, I had a sweetheart, as you say now, named Mary Ellen. 
We was about ready to get married when we heard of the first gold 
mines in California. I was workin' on a middlin' good salary at 
Mason's Mills at that time, but I said to Mary Ellen, 'I'll go to Cali- 
fornia and dig enough gold to buy out the mill, and then we'll get 
married and live like ' ' folks. ' ' ' She said ' All right, Andy, go ahead, ' 
fer she knew I could do it. Well, I was six months getting here, and 
it took me ten years to dig as much gold as I thought I needed. One 
day I happened to say to a man who had just come in on the stage, 
that I was thinkin' of startin' fer Mason's Mills in a few days. 
'Mason's Mills,' he said; 'why, man, that's where I came from.' Then I 
asked about the mill and the folks I knew there and he said: 'The 
mill! Oh, you haven't heard, then. Well, Sam Barton saved up 
enough money and bought out old man Mason and last Spring married 
Mary Ellen Sparks and is now making big money. Times is good there, 
and that mill is about the best investment in the country.' " He paused, 
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then in a lower tone said: "Sam Barton took my place in the mill, 
and they didn't pay him as much ae they did me"— another abrupt 
pause— "then, I knew I had wanted too much gold; but, ye see," and 
the old eyes glowed with the fire that must have burned there in 
the days when, with brawny arm, he wielded pick and shovel. "Te 
see, when ye get to pickin' out gold, something gets hold on ye and ye 
don't know for sure when ye liave enough to— to buy a mill or get 
married. Leastways that was my fix, and that's the reason I had to 
change the name of my mine from 'Mary Ellen' to 'The Lost Maid of 
Tuolumne. ' 

"Thank ye, Colonel, I've enjoyed yer hospitality— good-bye," and 
the visitor arose and disappeared in the shadows, and the wind blew 
fitfully on. 

"Eleanor," whispered Neil, as they parted that night in the 
shadows, "we won't wait a montli longer. My next picture shall not 
be 'The Lost Maid of Tuolumne.' " 




what has 
Arnbirion,ai 
Or wealth 
And burni 
7her\d&i 
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lory.and glitter of ^me - 
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The name conjures unlimited 
anticipation, eonibining delight 
of flowery dell with surround- 
ing huge, snow-capped moun- 
tains. Neither photograph nor 
pen can describe the magnifi- 
cence of this little Yosemite; 
they only give a hint of the 
wondrous beauty within its 
embrace. Pinnacles that pierce 
tlie clouds, smooth, grass- 
grown ridges seeming to touch 
FALLKN LHAr LAKK thc sky, always and everywhere 

tlie sound of singing water, the roar of plunging cataracts, the scent 
of wild-flowers, mingling with the breatli of pungent pine! 

In the distauce of unlimited space one catches a glimpse of falls, 
leaping and tumbling from black crags with curtains of white spray 
which tlie sun's rays transformed to jeweled glory, above and beyond 
the white peaks loom grand and silent, like sentinels, to guard the 
lovely glen. 

To reach this spot of fairy and gnome, we take the Southern Pacific 
Limited afternoon train, arriving at Truckee in the early morning. 
Here we change cars for Tahoe Inn. At tins charming resort we 
breakfast. The inner man refreshed, the cris]) mountain air inflating 
our lungs, the exhilarating sight of glorious Tahoe Lake, we forget to 
walk sedately, but go skipping down the long wliarf to tlie snug little 
steamer that is to carry us over the lake, stopping at many of the 
beauty spots that dot its shore before reaching Tallac, where we dis- 
embark to take the stage that bears us to our destination over a 
beautiful mountain road. A congenial party, a good-natured driver 
ably handling four spirited horses, the ride seems too short. For seven 
miles the road winds up, up, uj), along tlie wooded shore of Fallen Leaf, 
the mountains rising in ever increasing altitude and grandeur over 
steep rocky bits that cause the timid to set their teeth and clinch their 
hands, past Lily Lake. Its bosom covere<l with the lovely flowers from 




whioli it derives its name, on to Glen 
Alpine, with an elevation of 6,700 feet, in 
the midst of a small level from wlilcli crags, 
peaks and splendid domes lift their mighty 
beads. 

After many happy vacations at the Glen 
we feel at home, and with laughing chatter 
and many salutations, we scramble up the 
rocky trail to the "Cliff House," our quar- 
ters. The men of our party scarcely take 
time to wash up before the fishing tackle 
is unpacked. They gather on the porch to boat biilt at glks 

burnish reels, stretch lines, inspect hooks, over which there are diverse 
opinions regarding the merits of Katy Mays, brown hackle, etc. 

We do not intend to rest on the morrow; no indeed, not much; but 
make our first tramp to Grass Lake, distant one mile over C'hileoot 
Pass, up and ever up, over huge boulders, with many a scramble and 
many a slip. The stout lady arrayed in short skirts, hob-nailed long 
boots, topped with sun-bonnet, bestrides ber pet, "Babe," and goes by 
the horse trail. She is the commissary department— carries the bread, 
butter, coffee, etc., cups, plates, spoons, and all things needed to add 
to comfort and pleasure. These are packed in two sacks, which are 
slung across the back of the saddle. My lady mounts; she is bung 
with kodaks; coats are packed fore and aft. She grasps her fishing 
rod, "Babe" is given a hearty whack on the flank, and with snort and 
tail erect she starts on a keen gallop, to the accompaniment of rattling 
tins and parting sallies of wit from the trampers. 

Arriving at the lake, the party is all commotion; two boats take 
those who desire to fly-fish from favorite points, while the others, 
awaiting return of boats, busy themselves hunting buried treasure in 
forms of frying pans, coffee pots and kettles, while our gentle Professor 
proceeds to build the fireplace, which is open at both ends. The slab 
of stone across the top must be of a particular shape to hold fat from 
pork and bacon in which to fry the freshly caught trout, and just the 
proper thickness to hold heat; this work is his hobby, also his assist- 
ant (f) Young Donald. A word about the cami»-fire: Not one in ten 
understands how to cook in comfort over a fire in the open, yet it is 
simple. Make your fire on arriving in camp, keep it roaring until it 
is time to cook, then the stones are hot and there is a glowing bed of 
coals to broil and boil over, no smoke to blind you, and no blaze to 
endanger your clothing. On the return of the boats, those who want 
to troll for trout get aboard, the cooks, fire tenders, and water carriers 



remaining in camp to pre|)are lundi. After that most enjoyable, 
never-to-be-forgotten meal, such fragrant coffee, made by one who 
understands the art, and the trout— well, it nmst be eaten under these 
conditions to be appreciated. After lunch the morning fishermen take 
their turn in camp, washing dislies, packing, burning debris, and last 
but not least, making sure the fire is out. 

There are twenty-two of these mountain lakes within tramping 
distance from the Glen, many stocked with trout. On several there 
are row boats. These boats are built at the Glen and are carried up 
the mountains by men— no small job. The only wagon road out of the 
Glen is to Tallac. If you want a royal time, tramp; you of short breath 
and superfluity of avoirdupois, bestride the trusty nnile or mountain 
horse. 

The trails are mostly well defined and kept in order by the United 
States forest warden. Deliver me from monumental-marked trails over 
rocks! Thev are snares and delusions. '*()ff the trail" means loss 
of time (so precious to the fishermen) while relocating, a lusty **Here 
she is" means for us to chase the voice. Mt. Tallac, one of the proper 
'* stunts" to do, is a stiff climb of four miles to its summit, of nearly 
ten thousand feet. It is worth the doing. The wonderful view of 
Tahoe on one hand, the mountains, valleys, and lakes on the other. On 
clear days one sees eighteen of these mirrors of nature. On the trail 
to Tallac one has a panorama of sublime scenery— Keith's Dome, 
Pyramid Peak, Kichardson's, and many others. P^very turn brings new 
])ictures. We jjass cascade after cascade; magnificent falls— Susie, 
Heather and Gilmore. Everyone has his or her favorite lake: Lily, 
with the flowery breast; Grass, with Susie Falls at its head; Heather, 
with banks of pink and white heather— all have charms, but to me, 
Gilmore is best of all; nestled at the foot of Mt. Tallac, meadows dotted 
with trees, a babbling brook dancing and singing to add its snow water 
to the lake on one side; opposite the mountains, rising directly from 
the bank with great trees like a procession of monks climbing to 
timber line; bird songs, the inquisitive, sharp-eyed chipmunk, with 

horses out to pasture ''come, sans ceremony, 
\Hk to lunch" with us at Gilmore. Half-Moon 

lies north of Gilmore, surrounded bv rockv 
mountains, from which tumble manv beau- 
tiful falls. Here we found fine fishing. In 
less than two hours we had a catch of sixtv- 
eight trout, ranging from half a pound to two 
and three. The trip to Desolation Valley 
demands an early morning start. p]very- 







thing is luade ready over night, horses and hoats engaged days in 
advance. Away we start in the young dawn, tranipers ahead, tlien the 
riders, with a rear guard of more trainpers to look after girth and 
saddle. 

The first mile is over the trail to (jihnore, tlien we braneli off for 
Susie, where the trampers cross in boats, and riders circle tlie lake to 
meet them on the other side in the first deeji snow. The crust Ijears 
horse and rider, and our trip is hastened by being unmercifully snow- 
balled; on to Heather, where we dismount, unsaddle and picket our 
tired horses, then lunch. After crossing Heather, shanks' mare is the 
only means of reaching Desolation. We pick our way through the wet 
valley, then a stiff climb up tlie rocky mountains over patches of snow, 
then a deep, steep, rapid descent 
brings us to this wondrous place of 
caves, small lakes, big ones, with small 
islands on which are weird, twisted, 
stunted trees, a valley of never-ending, 
interesting discoveries. 
Returning, we have one stiff, hard 
' v\ -J j ^j y M,|S - climb. Here 1 want to diverge to pay 

1 1 — ^^^ JT ^i" - ":* s ^^'l deserved tribute to the young 
' ■ ' ' folks. People say : ' ' Young folks 

these days have neither respect nor 
consideration for the old." I, the old 
party, earnestly differ; in all our trips 
I have been the recipient of unfailing 
HAviNc. AHKivED kluduess and attention, helped up stiff 

climbs, and jiatiently waited upon while regaining breath, with never 
a murmur. My conclusion is that the fault must be with the old, who 
do not reach the autumn of life gracefully, nor with hearts kept tender 
and young. 

Now, it is all down grade home. The mad scamper is broken by 
short cuts via the snow-slide route; making Turkish trousers of our 
skirts, we, in the most undignified manner, sejuat down on the snow, 
grasp the ankles of the one behind till the line is formed. The young- 
sters having been safely tucked in the middle, tlie signal to "let her 
go" is given, and away we whiz, landing at the bottom a squirming, 
scrambling, laughing heap. Of course we get wet, but a tramp over 
the warm rocks with Old Sol beaming, and we are soon dry and ready 
for another slide. 

We can snow-ball with one hand and pick wild-flowers with the 
other, for July is Spring in this mountain fastness. Tender green 
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By CLARE O. SOUTHARD 

It lias been saiil tliat children are tlie keys to Paradise. "Whether 
one believes this or not, it is true that, by their innocent ways, they 
incite to a riglit way of living and fill one with a desire to be loyal 
and .just, which, if heeded, tends toward the simple life, the life of 
helpfulness. 

Many years ago, when children were really children and were 
taught that the Golden Kule is to be observed in the home and among 
friends, as well as ahroad and among strangers, there was in New 
Kngland a group of them who played "mud cakes" in the grand- 
mother's yard. Did they quarrel? Perchance a sjtirit of rivalry 
brought forth a word or two, but tliis early-taught spirit of helpfulness 
for, and love toward each other, triumpiied, and if one needed butter 
for her "cakes" it is just possible that it came from the churn of her 
opponent. This feeling extended also to the little stranger without the 
gates who came, one day, and harnessed for tlietn her toads, showing 
them new ways and games. In return, they found flies— mud ones, 
perhaps— for her toads, and she became one of them. 

These children carried this same spirit from the home to the 
school. They walked to and from school holding the teacher's hands, 
and though only two could really touch the hands, each having her 
turn, the others clasped hands in two lines, and this chord of love was 
vibrant through the chain. Later, there oaiue the spelling classes and 
matches, and one finds this same feeling portrayed by Whittier when, 
in "School Days," he makes the little girl say: "I'm sorry that I 
spell'd the word; I liate to go al>ove you, because"— and one can see 
the brown eyes fall and the lashes droop lower— "because, you see, I 
love you," 

Thus these children i)layed, grew up and were scattered over the 
world, mingling with its peoples, having given no thought to what 



might follow ; but from their play, and that of others in other sections, 
was evolved that which to-day is known to us by the word reciprocity. 

Reciprocity ! A word whose father was either Blackstone or Lord 
Shelburne, and which was first used oflScially in November, 1782, in 
the provisional treaty between England and the United States. Reci- 
procity ! A word which conveys the idea of mutual rights and benefits 
granted and enjoyed. Reciprocity! A word fraught with meaning 
to woman, since it holds within itself mutual equality of rights and 
benefits. Naturally, comes the wish that the full meaning of the word 
were better understood by our law-makers at this time, when perfect 
statehood and the political equality of women hang in the balance. 

This word, used at first only as an international form of protection, 
has come to be the link which unites, or should do so, women of all 
nations, states, and societies. It should make life glide along more 
quietly: as, by it, nations alternately learn and teach, so should we, 
the people. 

This sense of equality, of mutual benefit, roused the women to 
organize and to form clubs, the first of which was, probably, **The 
Female Society for the Relief and Employment of the Poor," organ- 
ized in Philadelphia by a Quaker spinster, Anne Parish. Twenty-three 
young women of prominent Quaker families composed this society, 
each of whom spent one week visiting and helping the poor. Three 
years after its organization its members, together with Anne Parish 
remained in Philadelphia during the yellow fever epidemic, raising 
money, caring for the sick and dying, and giving comfort to the 
bereaved. The society has had a continuous existence since that time, 
its membership being inherited, passing in direct line from the founders 
through the eldest daughter. The business is conducted by a committee 
of thirteen, and the officers are two clerks and a treasurer. 

Every true woman must honor those four women who, thoroughly 
imbued with the idea of reciprocity in its fullest sense, mutual equal 
rights, called, together with their supporters, that memorable conven- 
tion at Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848. Through the influence of 
these women, the doors of institutions of learning have been thrown 
open to women ; nearly all the universities of the world welcome them ; 
greater liberty, as regards personal and property rights, is granted 
to them. In the United States, alone, there are five million engaged 
in four hundred different wage-earning occupations, and all the 
professions are open to them. All this, and more, has reciprocity 
accomplished for woman and made it possible for her to form clubs 
through which she may extend this feeling of mutual rights and benefits 
granted and enjoyed. 
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The eflSciency of her work in this line is apparent, in this State, 
in the number of traveling libraries now in circulation. Each of these 
libraries, contributed by the clubs of the six districts and containing 
fifty volumes, remains in a community six months, the books circulating 
among the people, and may then be exchanged for another. This six 
or twelve-months' visit of such good friends as books unwittingly 
leaves its impress and, doubtless, creates among the people of many 
a town a desire for ownership which often results in a public library 
for that town. 

Then there are the portfolios, which journey in a similar manner, 
carrying assistance and pleasure to study clubs and schools; giving 
them views of reproductions of the world's masterpieces of art, animal 
pictures, and portraits of foreign and American authors; also the 
department, the ** Reciprocity Bureau," in which can be found papers 
containing the best thoughts of their writers on subjects of interest and 
helpfulness to club members. These papers, if desired, find their way 
to the different clubs, giving each an uplift. That more clubs may 
derive benefit from this department, it might be well if the chairman 
could receive two copies of each paper sent, one of which shall be 
retained within the district in which it is written, the other circulated 
in districts remote, thus increasing its efficacy. **When bread is out, 
crumbs are left," is a Mexican proverb indicating that we all have a 
share in the good fortunes of our neighbors. 

Members of clubs have gained inspiration and an incentive to work 
from the visits and addresses of representative club women of their 
own district. Why should these women exert an influence in one 
district only! Why should not the scope of their work be broadened, 
and they visit other districts than their own? They would start a new 
train of thought, advance new methods, and, perchance, add impetus 
to the work; for, though we take pleasure in our own actions, we 
treasure what is done by others, and it is right that we should do so, 
since it is a part of the mutual benefit to be received. 

These are some of the tangible results of recijjrocity between 
clubs, but there remains between the women of the clubs that touch 
of loving kindness, not seen but felt, which enfolds all of humanity 
needing assistance. And these energetic, enthusiastic women, who 
come from homes purified by the presence of children properly cared 
for reciprocity, to adapt **Our Aim," by Charles F. Dole, can teach 
them to do a true woman's work in the world; to leave it better, not 
poorer, after their stay in it; to atone promptly for all mistakes; to 
correct faults; to turn pain, sorrow, and losses into larger sympathy, 
friendliness, and faith in God ; to keep their eyes on the past, not only to 
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learn its lessons, but to hold them on the future, ever toward the light, 
while doing the nearest present duty. 

Then will reciprocity and its new synonym, love of humanity, 
enable them to add: 

"To the grace of a constant blessing, 
The beauty that use reveals; 
For, into the folded robe, alone, 
The moth with its blighting steals." 




J 'D like to write, there's music In my heart 

•* And sometimes in my sole when shoes are new, 

Which is lor me not very often true, 

A humble singer sans the poets art, 

Foi often in the night with joy I start, 

I have great thoughts, why don't the rhymes come, too? 

And when I get the rhymes they will not do. 
Or rhyme and sense too many feet impart. 
Then must my poor verse to the clinic hie 
For operations in orthopedy. 
But when inspired I sometimes sweetly sing 
Of Spring, or bird-a-wing or anytfiing, 
Tis good as much that I've in Harper's seen 
Or any other first-class magazine. 

By LENORE CONGDQN SCHUTZE 



RACnELLt* 




By Augu«« Frledrich Von Eichen 



Raclielle was a Magyar. Four- 
teen montlis of strange expe- 
riences and varied fortune had 
passed siuee she planted her 
slender brown foot firmly on 
American soil, and fate finally 
placed her in the well regu- 
lated household of Mrs. Duncan Hervey. 

Wlien this good lady wrote to the employment agent^y, asking for 
"a young foreign girl, capable of being taught," she had scarcely been 
prepared for anything quite as foreign as the picturesque little indi- 
vidual who later made her appearance, wearing a red-and-yel low shawl 
over her head and carrying all her worldly possessions in a bundle 
across her back; but, being a conscientious woman, slie intrepidly 
undertook tlie task of making a good American servant out of the raw 
material in hand— a heroic task; for Rachelle was but sixteen, knew 
few words of English, and being alone in a strange land, bade defiance 
to the world. Fortunately, Mrs. Hervey was of a calm temperament, 
and attributed all exuberance of hilarity or passion to the natural 
propensities of things foreign. 

At first, communication was decidedly hazy : 

"Fork, Rachelle, fork; no, no, fork!" 

"Soup plates, Rachelle, soup plates. Here— see, understand, 
soup plates!" 

And Rachelle, from selecting crockery and cutler.- at random, 
began at last to recognize the tools of her labor, and to indicate the 
progress of a healthy little mind in a healthy little body. 

This was, however, accompanied by any number of broken cups 
and saucers, wild tempests, saucy rel>ellion, tears, and general upris- 
ings, but the refining process went steadily forward. 

Sometimes, a whispered reproof at the dinner table, bearing on 
the subject of serving black coffee in tin cups and other useful but 
unornamental utensils, brought forth arguments delivered in forceful 
Hungarian. On such occasions cultured conversation lagged while 
Rachelle held tlie floor. 



She had, long since, discovered her master's and mistress's preju- 
dice against Hungarian seasoning; therefore, for the honor of the 
liouse, it was her custom to secretly add a few choice condiments to 
the individual dishes of guests, causing the host and hostess much 
unprofitable speculation as they marked the curious expressions across 
the faces of their friends, called forth, in fact, as they gazed at the 
plump raisins in the bottom of their bouillon cups, or too ardently 
tasted of the cunningly concealed mustard and red pep])er under an 
innocent lettuce leaf. 

Poor little barbarian ! One thing, alone, was the same in America 
as in Hungary, and that was scrubbing. Two mornings of the week 
she announced joyfully: 

*'To-dav I scroob, und scroob!" 

And to this she applied herself with all the fervor of her race; 
'* crabbing" her way from attic to cellar, from front door to back, her 
tongue lilting a wild lay, her pretty brown arms and hands wielding 
the scrubbing brush with the abandon of enthusiasm, she imagined 
herself at home, performing the coarse labor that had been her daily 
portion. 

On the first day of every month her mistress paid her twelve 
dollars, eight of which were regularly handed back, to be sent to the 
mother in far-off Bucharest, the remaining four tightly knotted in the 
corner of a red handkerchief and placed in her stocking, until the 
occasion of her next shopping expedition. 

The results of these expeditions were gradually apparent; first the 
red-and-yellow shawl was discarded for a straw hat, stiffly trimmed 
with blue ribbon and red roses; then the loose sacque, and the short 
skirt, of honest, rough cloth, were replaced by a bargain-counter suit 
of blue serge, very short in front, and trailing elegantly in the rear; 
added to these, pink hose and high-heeled slippers, brass chain and 
locket, and an amazing chatelaine bag. No wonder that a small portion 
of Bucharest was stricken speechless, on beholding a tin-type of 
Rachelle, in such fashionable American attire. 

But she was lonely and homesick, never hearing a word of Hun- 
garian, never able to chatter, chatter, into some understanding ear. 
She possessed undreamed-of luxuries— a room of her own, and plenty 
to eat and drink; but there was ever an ache at her heart and a i)as- 
sionate longing for home. Home! the crowded attic room on the old 
street in Bucharest, the mother cutting slices from the black loaf held 
against her breast, the little brood around the table, watching with 
bright, hungry eyes. 
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An old Irish priest, at the nearest Catholic church, gave her what 
comfort and advice he could; he had not forgotten when dreary leagues 
of land and water first lav between himself and home, but Eachelle was 
one of many other lonely girls of his flock, and he could not do much 
except to bless and cheer her. 

Her mistress tried starting her to a night school. On the third 
evening Eachelle launched a book at the head of a giggler, and, after 
expressing herself in her own tongue, regarding teacher and scholars, 
departed from the halls of learning forevermore. 

One evening, as she leaned from the window of her room, thinking 
of loved Hungary, she heard a strange, grating sound from a house 
next door ; then a voice, near, yet far away, said something that caused 
her to listen with all her might. A piano played softly, and then up 
to the ears of the little brown maid came rushing the wild melody of 
a Magyar serenade : 

''I love thee, I love thee. 
My arms reach above to thee!" 

Thus a great Hungarian baritone, having once sung in a phono- 
graph, for the trifling consideration of a few hundred francs, serenaded 
a lonely compatriot in a far distant land; and the maid, hearing the 
passion and art of the song, felt something new awake in her breast, 
and, for the first time, a mystical youth appeared in her vision. She 
was seventeen and a Magj^ar. 

For weeks after, she moped listlessly about, then gradually there 
was a change of atmosphere. 

One morning her sorely tried mistress entered the kitchen and 
found the sun streaming through the window, the little canary singing 
with his whole soul, and Eachelle smiling all over her high-cheek-boned, 
richly tinted face. 

** Eachelle," said Mrs. Hervey, ** could you tell the new ashman 
not to come for the ashes on Wednesday afternoons! It is mv day 
at home, you know, and I do not like his meeting the ladies on the walk 
with his barrel; but dear me, he's an Italian, and I suppose you would 
never be able to make him understand." 

Eachelle 's face glowed richly, and her teeth and eyes flashed: 

**0h, yas, Mem. I mek zat young mane ond 'stand, all right. Zat 
young man's no Ital'. He Hungar', from my own count'." 

And thus it was that Mrs. Hervev soon lost her little maid and 
the old Irish priest received a marriage fee. 
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^^]@ljy F^OM ocean gray 
To quiet bay 

Tlie Golden Gate is full tideway ; 
What scenes unfold. 
What dreams of gold. 
Midst Nature's glories yet untold. 



On mountain steep. 

And vales that sleep 

The fertile tnbutes man may reap; 

Over hills expand 

Tlie mighty hand 

Of progress, in his high command. 



The orange tints. 

That gild with glints, 

TTie poet-painter vainly prints ; 

But God's own eyes. 

Illume the skies 

And radiate this Paradise. 



IfHES 




By Rulh Comfort Mitchell 

T'S this way, sor," said Corporal Flynn. "Me an' th' byes 
wor tliinkin' you'd do us a bit of a favor." He stood awk- 
wardly twirling his cap. 

"A favor— why, surely, Flynn. Come in. What is it 
you want?" Lieutenant James Van Arsdale had been only 
a moiitli in tlie Tenth, and was not yet sure that he had won hia spurs 
with his men, 

Flynn closed the door behind him and stood witli his back against 
it. "You see, sor," he said, with a rich Irish rol! of tlie "r"; "it's 
about the kid. Slie— " 

"What kid?" The lieutenant lighted a fat little i)ii)e witli a silver 
monogram on the bowl. 

"Why," Flynn scratched his head; "why— nobody's in i>articular, 
now, sor. Hhe just belongs to the Tinth, I'm thinkin'. Dinsmuir's, 
she was. Dinsmuir tiiat was killed in the Ogallalla scrap three years 
hack. She's been at a female siminary in the East six years. 'Twere 
tlie heart o' the Winter whin he died and th' Colonel wouldn't let us 
send fer the young 'un, it bein' no place fer women an' kids at the Fort, 
wid them howling redskins about. So she ain't been liome fer years, 
and we're thinkin', the byes an' mesilf, it's a bit broke up she'll be, 
seein' all the auld scenes, wid the auld man missin', poor little soul; 
sure, it's a wee scrap av a thing she is, an' so sor— well, to be out wid 
it, we thought we'd make bold to ask yez to meet her fer us— up at the 
station, ye know. We've wrangled all week since the letter, sayin' 
she's coniin', none av us wantin' the job. An' then mesilf has the 
bright idee; 'sure,' says I, 'we'll jist ask the Liftinent — he'll help us 
out.' " 



Van Arsdale reflected. The mission was not to his taste; his 
knowledge of children was limited, and— but would a refusal antagonize 
the men? Wlien one is twenty-five, and only a year from West Point, 
and a month in a regiment famed for its harmony, there are things to 
be weighed in the balance. He temporized. 

**Who takes care— that is, who supports her?" 

** 'Tis a queer thing, that same," said the trooper, a puzzled look 
in his keen old eyes, set deep in a maze of wrinkles. **You see, sor, 
Dinsnmir was Scotch— and a right good sort he was. Nobody knew 
where he came from, and nobody asked; he was that kind, ye know. 
The kid was jist turned a year when he j'ined the Tinth, an' all we 
knew was that he'd lost his wife, an' ivery month came a letter from 
Scotland an' we knew there was money in it, for as soon as he'd get 
it he'd go to the bank. He was a jintleman, that man, sor, we see it, 
soon as he j'ined; he wasn't our sort. None o' yer fancy ways, no 
airs, but still we could feel it. An' th' kid— sure, the tiniest, purtiest 
bit av a thing! Maggie, me wife, sor, tuk care av her. Thin, by an' 
by, Dinsmuir he says she must have a eddication; so off she goes, and 
there she stays, for it was all he could do, with his pay and the money 
from Scotland, to keep her at school, wid none left over for travelin' 
back and forth. Just before we wint into that scrap, sor, he give me 
a bit av i)aper, tellin' th' name av her school, and says he: *Flynn, 
if I don't come out av this, ivery month you open th' letter that comes 
for me; there's nothin' but money in it— an' put it in th' bank to her 
account. Sind so much,' says he, * ivery quarter to the school— she 
has three vears vet. An' before she finishes,' he savs, lookin' off kind 
o' wistful like, *I hope an' believe there'll come a letter, instid av jist 
th' money; this sh'd be purvided fur. If it never comes—' M)insmuir,' 
says I, *ye know th' Tinth.' Thin he give me a letter fer her an' thin 
th' fight began. Ye've heard, sor, how he foyght an' died that day! 
Well, sor, that's about all, I guess, an' to-morrow th' kid, poor little 
soul, she gets to th' station, an'—" 

**AVell, Flynn, of course if the boys feel that way about it, why"— 
the Lieutenant relighted his pipe— **I'll go and meet the youngster." 

** Thank ye kindly, sor," the corporal saluted, joyfully. **We 
won't forgit it." He backed hastily out and sped away to the stables 
with his good news. 

Next day Jinmiv Van Arsdale called himself manv names, as he 
paced the i)latform of the little prairie station. It was going to be 
beastly awkward; a poor little scared slip of a girl— all long legs and 
short frock— and naturally all cut up over coming back to the old Fort; 
a nice mess he was in for. His only knowledge of girls had been 
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gleaned at West Point; that sort and size lie hjii! 
had no difficulty with. His thoughts harked back u> 
a little scene wliich lie had passed as lie had left the 
Post. (Jertrude La Salle, on the Colonel's piazza — 
how late that brute of a train was — Gertrude Lft 'i 
Salle, lovely in erispest white, with a great popin-^ 
hat on her imperious young head, laughing at his 
errand, calling him Don Quixote Militant. He 
flushed a little as he remembered the laugh when 
he had asked her to come with him. r 

"Poor little thing! Don't you think a woman would know better 
what to say to her!" Whereupon Miss La Salle, with the silvery laugh 
which his West Point chum was wont to call her best parlor trick, had 
told him that if there was one thing— in dainty italics— one thing she 
particularly detested, it was a boarding-school child. 

Far across the wind-blown prairie the train whistled. 

"Hang it all!" the Lieutenant reflected. "She might have helped 
a man out." For the first time a doubt crept into liis mind as to 
whether, after all, the belle of two West Point seasons, and, since the 
Colonel's wife had asked her out, a fortnight before, the queen of the 
Fort, was the sort to help a man out. He was just a bit sore at being 
laughed at, for, deep down in the place where his heart lived when it 
was home {during his West Point days it had mostly boarded 'round), 
he knew he was doing a decent and kindly thing, and the fun in the bright 
black eyes rather stung. 

It may have been that which made him determined to "do it uj) 
brown" while he was at it, for he purchased some candy and a wonder- 
fully and fearfully dressed doll, for the amusement of his small charge 
on the long drive home. 

"Thank the Lord, there's that blooming train, fifty minutes late." 
He closed his watch with a vicious snaj), and stood waiting impatiently 
while the long train pulled in. "Wonder if I ought to go aboard and 
bring her off— no, the conductor'll see to her- my troubles begin soon 
enough." He eagerly scanned the passengers. "Great Scott!" as the 
tourists who bad jumped off for a breath of the keen prairie air climbed 
hastily on again, and the brakeman yelled "Aller 'board"; "she didn't 
come!" In his joyful relief he was eager to do something for some- 
body, and gallantly helped a sallow-faced woman with two fretty 
children up the car steps and handed a fan in the car window to a 
woman who dropped it out— a young woman, with an eye for brass 
buttons. 



** Confound 'em!" muttered the brakeman, in his ear. ** Always 
pilin' off— lend a hand here, will you, Lieutenant!" 

Van Arsdale helped him to boost on a fat old man, just as the 
wheels began to turn. 

**I beg your pardon"— the Lieutenant grasped the arm of a girl 
who stei)ped up to him; *M didn't see you. Let me help you aboard." 

**0h, but— but I got off here, you know." She laughed a merry 
little peal. **I don't want to get aboard, if you please—" 

**Then I beg your pardon again." He lifted his cap. *^ Please 
excuse my blunder. You— you were expecting someone to meet you!" 

**Why, yes. Oh, there is the ambulance, and—" The train pulled 
out. ** Unnecessary clamor," he thought, for he lost the rest of her 
sentence. 

Like a flash, he wondered where she was going to visit. Hadn't 
Mrs. Captain Landers said her sister was coming out! Landers was 
a careless idiot, anyway. Nice idea, nobody to meet her! With a final 
snort the train pulled out, and he could make himself heard. 

*^Tlien, if you are going to the Fort, I shall have the pleasure of 

driving in with you; we are going to start directly. May I have your 

checks ? ' ' 

As he interviewed the baggage man, he laid a mental offering on 

the altar of his luck— praises be that the kid didn't come! When he 

helped her into the ambulance and the orderly clucked to the mules, 

he slew another fatted calf for the sacrifice. She was very lovely, 

trim in her traveling suit, of a wonderful, dainty slimness, with wide 

gray eyes, pink cheeks, and the fluffiest bronze-gold hair blowing round 

her face in the prairie wind. 

**T came in," said Van Arsdale, for the sake of saying something, 

*Ho meet a little girl, a sort of ward of the Corporal's, but she evidently 

missed connections— you didn't liapi)en to see a child traveling alone!" 

**No," said the girl, her eyes dancing, and a dimple coming out 

to frolic in her cheek, '*but if it's for Corporal Flynn you came, I 

fancy I'm the child you were looking for— I'm Marjorie Dinsmuir." 

He stared at her in speechless amazement. ** Why— but I beg 
your y)ardon. What a blundering idiot you must think me! Please 
excuse my stupidity. Miss Dinsmuir, but Flynn gave me to under- 
stand—at least, I certainlv inferred that vou were a—" 

**The kid!" she laughed, **I'm sure that's what he said; that was 
all thev ever called me at the Fort, and I daresav thev will now, even 
if I have stopped playing with dolls, and—" 

Dolls! The hastily tied parcel under his arm flew onto the floor 
of the ambulance at a sudden jolt, unrolling as it went. He gazed at 
it in silent horror. His face went scarlet— the blush crept up under 
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his forage cap and fled down his sunburned neck below his collar. 
What a hopeless fool she would think him! 

'H3h, let me help you— why— what— ?'' a sudden light broke over 
her face, and throwing back her head, she laughed till the tears of 
merriment stood in her gray eyes and more dimples hurried out to 
join in the fun. After a moment Van Arsdale laughed, too, for there 
was only tlie frankest good feeling in the sweet little face across the 
wagon. Together they wrapped up the doll. **Do let me have it," 
she begged, **it's really mine, you know." 

'*Then," he said, fisliing in his pocket, **you may as well have 
this, too:" he drew out the bag of candy. *'I tried to get a juvenile 
assortment— a hasty recollection of my pinafore days. Do have a jelly 
bean." 

^* Thanks, but I'd rather have a ju-jube baby. I haven't seen 
one for six years." Six years! The light faded from her face, and 
she looked out across the sun-baked plain with eyes in which quick 
tears had gathered, and a wistful droop of the lips. 

**I know," he said gently; **tliis home-coming is hard for you, a 
thousand times harder for you than if you were the child I thought 
you. I'm only a month with the Tenth, Miss Dinsmuir, but I've heard 
more than once of your father's brave service and his splendid death. 
The bovs talk of it yet, and for vou to come home—" 

*^Home!" the word came a trifle bitterly. ^*I have no home, no 
people, no one to care whether I come or go! I simply came here 
because I had no other place. The Flynns were always so good to 
me, and— and I wanted to see the place where Daddy—" 

Her voice broke, and there was no sound but the creaking of the 
ambulance and the clatter of hoofs on the hard road. Suddenly she 
turned to him with a brave little smile. ^*You were very good to bear 
with me," she said. ^*I'm not going to cry. I never do— really ! And 
I want to ask you—" she broke off shyly, and her face flushed. **I'm 
afraid you'll think it very strange of me to be bothering you with my 
affairs, when I haven't known you half an hour, but— but— I have 
heard that the new Colonel has advertised for a governess; do you 
suppose I might apply for it? I should so love to stay on at the Fort 
if I might." 

*'I am certain it can be arranged," he said with conviction. **I 
am dining at Colonel Potter's to-night, and I'll speak of it to them." 
He mentally congratulated himself on Mrs. Potter's (Mrs. Brown- 
Potter, her calling card's old English had it) graciousness to himself. 

'*I do hope so," she said. **You see, I must find out all that Flynn 
can tell me about my affairs. My father explained something to me 
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in the letter he wrote just before he— before that dreadful fight, but 
not all. And now tell me all about the Post; there must be so manv 
changes." 

It seemed to the Lieutenant that the venerable mules made a record 
trip between the station and the Fort. 

He dined at the Potters', and Gertrude La Salle, sparklingly lovely 
in a dinner frock of clear scarlet, beamed upon him. **0h, by the way, 
did you deliver your small charge on Soapsuds Row?" 

**At Mrs. Flynn's, yes," he said; ** which reminds me, Mrs. Brown- 
Potter— 1 think your governess has arrived in the person of Miss 
Dinsmuir ; she is nineteen, instead of the youngster the men have gone 
on thinking her, and the Colonel was good enough to say she might 

see vou about it to-morrow." 

» 

*'Ali!" said Mrs. Brown-Potter, non-committally; *Ms she a young 
person of refinement?" 

**She is thoroughly well-bred," he said quietly. 

Mrs. Brown-Potter looked politely incredulous. **We shall see," 
she said, blandlv. 

Gertrude La Salle looked thoughtful. 

Lieutenant Van Arsdale went home early that evening. 

In the two months that followed, Jimmy Van Arsdale, only son 
of an ancient but impecunious Knickerbocker family, late of West Point, 
and straight and fine, as a soldier should be, underwent a new expe- 
rience. The pretty governess at the Colonel's was the only thing, in 
all his gay young life, he had ever wanted and could not have; which 
fact probably made him want her more than he had ever known it was 
possible to want anything. From the day when he had delivered her 
to Mrs. Flynn's welcoming arms, she had drawn an impassable line 
between them— the line between the officers' quarters and ** Soapsuds 
Row." He had fondly imagined, when she went to Mrs. Brown- 
Potter's, that he should see her whenever he went there, but in this 
he reckoned without his hostess, and without Marjorie herself. Mrs. 
Brown-Potter was a self-appointed adjuster of other people's affairs: 
Miss La Salle was young, lovely, and alluringly rich; Miss La Salle 
wanted Lieutenant Van Arsdale, and her fortune, Mrs. Brown-Potter 
decided, was just what his aristocratic name must have. Therefore— 

** You must have observed. Miss Dinsmuir, the pretty little romance 
in our midst; Gertrude and Jimmie have been tacitly engaged since 
his West Point days, and it is so thoroughly suitable; the right sort 
of a wife means so much to a young officer at the beginning of his 
career. It really makes or breaks him, hence—" 
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*'Miss Dinsmuir— Marjorie— vou shall listen to me! AVhat have 
I done to be treated so abominably?" 

** Nothing, Mr. Van Arsdale ; you have been very kind. May I pass, 
please?" 

**No, von mav not! I want to know what vour conduct means, 
and vou shan't stir till vou tell me!" 

** Shan't?" Her eyes, half-defiant, half-pleading, went down before 
the look in his. ** Believe me, I shall never forget your kindness of 
that first dav; but vou must see how— how verv far removed our lives 
are. You are very kind to—" 

**You know it isn't a question of kindness with me, Marjorie," he 
said. *^You know, you must know, dear, how I care—" 

She covered her face with her hands. **0h, don't; please don't! 
I can't bear it— yes, Mrs. Brown-Potter, I'm coming!" 

The Flynns regarded her with unbounded adoration. She was, 
to them, a sui)erior being, and her visits to their quarters were the 
brightest things in her life. On the evening of her arrival, Flynn had 
hurried to the stables, inflated with the importance of his hostship, 
and the men had crowded eagerly around him. 

^* What's the kid like?" asked Donegal. 

**Kid!" said Flynn, hotly; **you'll be calling her *th' young lady,' 
ye spalpeen! and *Miss,' when ye spake to her, or ye '11 settle wid me. 
It's a angel-faced young lady she is, an' ye '11 put a handle to her name." 

**Aw, go wan!" said Donegal, disgustedly. **I'll niver call her 
anything but kid." 

^*A11 right, thin, ye ill 'mannered scum, but ye '11 put a *Miss' in 
front av it," said FljTin, convincingly, **or I'll beat the homely face 
off av ye!" And the men of the Tenth, who had fought beside her 
father, promptly adopted the name, and **Miss Kid" she was, and the 
apple of their eye. 

July was torrid. Collars melted and tempers were thin. The 
little Brown-Potters waxed fractious. The middle of the month found 
the Colonel's household, with such temporary additions as were favored 
of Mrs. Brown-Potter, in the blessedly cool mountains, fifteen miles 
from the Fort. Little Miss Kid was happier there than she had been 
since her return. The camping site had been chosen at her suggestion, 
in a spot she had known and loved as a child— a veritable mountain 
fastness. There was the prettiest little clearing for the tents and 
the out-of-door sitting room, and down on the flat were the horses at 
pasture, where a clear little spring bubbled up obligingly. Here, 
Marjorie was almost content. With the little Brown-Potters she 
tramped and rode, taking them to all the haunts of her gipsy-like child- 
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hood, and long- forgotten paths and bits of woodcraft came back to lier 
across tlte years. The trail from the camp to the lowland was steep 
and rocky— the only way it might be reached. Also it was narrow. 
Therefore, Marjorie stood still, half way down, when she saw Van 
Arsdale coming up, on the Saturday evening following their encamp- 
ment. 




"I rode out with the Colonel," he said, his eyes dwelling gladly 
on her, sweet in her brown linen and wide sombrero. 

"The ladies will be so glad! I am on my way to get the children; 
they ran down to see their ponies." 

"And I was on my way to see you. Sweetheart — ," he took both 
resisting hands in his— "do you think me so little of a man as to stand 
this! No, you can't pass me on this trail as you did on the Colonel's 



stairs. AVhat is it that stands between us?" Then, as invohintavily 
she looked up toward the camp: **AVhy won't you believe that Ger- 
trude La Salle is nothing, absolutely nothing, to me? And I am 
nothing to her." 

^^Oh, yes, you—" Marjorie stoi)ped; a fine loyalty to another of 
womankind held her mute. Van Arsdale saw it. *'You dear," he said, 
gathering her close, ^* you 're the truest—" 

*^ Don't! Oh, please — " she shivered in his arms. ''Someone will 
come— the Colonel-" she sprang away and ran down the ])ath, and 
a moment later the Colonel came 'round the bend. 

*'Ah, Jinnnie, taking it slow? Pretty stiff climb for us old chaps. 
Reckon there'll be someone right glad to see you, at the top, my boy!" 
His words jarred. Even Mrs. Brown-Potter, beamingly cordial, and 
Miss La Salle, dainty and gracious, seemed out of tune. 

''Do you know, Jim, you are awfully changed?" Gertrude said 
softly, as they sat around the camp-fire. 

"Yes?" absently. 

ft* 

"Ever so changed, to— to me, I mean." There was a little quiver 
in her voice which had never failed of its mark. "If— if you knew 
what it meant to me, you couldn't—" 

"Beg pardon, sir. Colonel wants you on the trail," FljTin hastily 
saluted. 

"All right, Corporal. Excuse me, please, Gertrude." 

Ten minutes later he strode back. Gertrude was idly watching 
the play of the firelight on her rings, and Mrs. Brown-Potter dozed 
peacefully in the hammock, but at his first words they sprang up. 

"I don't want to alarm you unnecessarily," he said, "but we are 
rather in a bad way. The horses, the mules, even the children's ponies 
are gone, and with them. Gray, who was watching them. There are 
signs of a struggle. It's either horse thieves"— Marjorie came out 
of the children's tent— '^or— " 

"Ogallallas!" she said. 

The Lieutenant turned to her gravely. "Yes, that's what we fear, 
but there is no present need of alarm; we could hold this place against 
a hundred, the Colonel, Flynn, the two orderlies, and I. The only 
thing is—" he paused. 

"Water!" said Marjorie. 

"Yes; but we're going to fill every available thing, and we'll have 
no trouble. Selby and Williams are going to ride out in a day or 
two— when, did you sav?" 

"Wednesday," Miss La Salle answered, through teeth that chat- 
tered, Mrs. Brown-Potter was crying miserably. 
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** All, well !" cheerfully, **we must make the best of it. It'll be all 
right, only, you know, I had to tell you. They can't be a real war 
party— only a few renegades broken out from the Reservation. And 
now"— instinctively, he turned to Marjorie— **will you help me gather 
up all the things that will hold water in camp!" 

As they hurried down the trail with their arms full, little Miss 
Kid lifted steady eyes to his. 

**You didn't tell us all," she said. **AVliat more?" 

**This," through clenched teeth; **they only took Gray a few yards. 
AVe foimd him dead— horribly cut to pieces; and there's a trail of blood 
with the hoof-prints. Must have sold his life dearly, poor devil! 
That's why we're afraid they'll come back. No doubt they're drunk 
enough to risk anything, and if one of them was badly hurt, there is 
no telling what lengths they will go to. Here's Flynn— run back, 
Marjorie!" 

By Monday night, the thing they had feared had come to pass: 
the water was low and the Ogallallas, a drunken, noisy crew, rather 
more than a score of them, held the lowland at the foot of the trail. 
They were not reckless enough to rush the camp, for at the head of 
the trail the muzzle of Flynn 's Krag-Jorgensen peeped menacingly over 
a boulder, and they were not quite sure how many others might be 
behind it. However, any venturing out of the beleaguered party was 
met with a spatter of bullets. 

** Something must be done," said Colonel Potter. ^*We can't wait 
until Wednesday, and even if we could, Selby and Williams will come 
alone— straight into the trap." He set his teeth hard. 

*'Let me make a try for it, sir," Van Arsdale begged, for the 
dozenth time. 

**No, Lieutenant, no, we can't risk you. They must be missed at 
the Reservation soon, and we can't spare a man here; they may rush 
us at anv moment, and if thev do—" he looked over at the tent where 
Marjorie was singing the frightened little Brown-Potters to sleep, and 
drew a quick breath. * * I can 't let you go, my boy. ' ' 

*^ Won't you lie down, Miss La Salle!" Marjorie 's voice was 
wearily gentle. **You look so ill." 

**Lie down and be murdered in my bed?" Gertrude faced her, 
with blazing eyes and dry lips. ^*You brought us here— you led us 
into this trap ! Why don't you get us out of it? Oh, how I hate you !" 
She burst into shuddering, terrified sobs, which rocked her in their 
violence. 

Marjorie stared at her in silence, her great eyes wide with misery. 
Then she turned and ran into her tent. 
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** Little girl," said Van Arsdale, later, '*you look awfully worn 
out. You're always looking after the others; won't you try to rest, 
to-night f ' ' 

'Tm going to my tent now," she said, ^*and-and Jim-" she 
spoke his name ahnost in a whisper— ''here's a little note. It tells 
you something you'll be glad to know. Please don't open it till twelve 
o'clock. It's just a fancy of mine— but promise." 

He took her hand in the darkness. ''Of course, J promise, dear; 
but if it says what I hope, it's going to be a long four hours until 
midnight. I'll read it and be glad, sweetheart, when you're fast asleep 
— you will be asleep?" 

She caught her breath (juickly. "I may be asleep — I may," she 
whispered, carrying his hand to her lips, and she was gone through 
the darkness to her tent. 

When his watch said twelve, he knelt by the camp-fire, with a 
wildly beating heart, and tore open the tiny note. 

"AVhen you read this, I will be two hours on my way to the Fort. 
I can do it in four, I know. I found an old trail Daddy showed me, 
years ago, 'way back of my tent. I didn't find it until to-day. It goes 
far around; it should be quite safe, but because of the chance, because 
I may not get there— I love you, Jim. I brought them here, I'll try 
to save them. Marjorie." 

He brought them round him in a flash. He was a tempest, a fury. 

"Colonel, I'm going! She may be followed—" 

"You shan't go!" Gertrude screamed. "You— you coward! 
You'd desert us for—" 

"P^or the girl I love, who'll be my wife, if—" his voice broke— 
"if she lives through this night! Colonel—" 

"Go, boy, you may overtake her!" 

Half way to the Fort he met the relief. After one frantic question 
he sped on, never pausing until he turned in at Mrs. Flynn's gate. 
His breath came in great, tearing sobs, and the little cottage swam 
before his eyes. Mrs. Flynn's voice, telling him Marjorie had fallen 
into a sleep of utter exhaustion, sounded far away and unreal. It 
seemed hours that he waited. The guarded ambulance came in, bring- 
ing the women and children, but he never left the porch. At last, Mrs. 
FIvnn came to the door and beckoned. 

Marjorie was very weak and white, but with a look in her eyes 
that they had never held before. In her hand was a crumpled letter. 
He knelt beside the couch and took her in his arms. In that first perfect 
moment there were no words. There had been pride, and misunder- 
standing, and the blackness of death had yawned between them, but 
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these had passed away, leaving a content so perfect that they almost 
feared to speak. 

*Mim," she whispered, {presently, *^they won't let me talk much, 
but— but I may come to you now, dear. What poor Daddy told me 
about in the letter he wrote, just before he died, has come true. It 
sounds like a book. I'm so tired, but Mrs. Flynn will tell you, and 
here's the letter." 

^frs. FljTin made him aware of strange things. Marjorie's father 
had been the only son of a Scotch lord— the old story— married in 
America, cut off with a meager allowance, denied the light of his 
fa tiler's countenance forever. Now the stern old man was dead, but 
he had made tardy reparation; little Miss Kid, the child of the army, 
and the pride of the Tenth, was a titled lady and heir to a vast estate. 
It had been managed for years by a cousin, who, the solicitor wrote, 
would be most willing to continue, if affairs in America prevented the 
return of the heiress at present. A statement of properties, moneys, 
etc.. was enclosed. Mrs. Flynn wiped away the tears of pride on her 
apron. 

** Governess, is it!" she sniffed. ** There '11 be wailin' an' gnashin' 
av teeth at th' Colonel's house th' night, I'm thinkin'. An' some I 
could name wid their airs an' their graces took down! Terence '11 be 
addled-pated wid joy." 

The Lieutenant went back to Marjorie and stood before her, white 
and stern— Jimmie Van Arsdale, late of West Point, and straight and 
fine, as a soldier should be. 

** Marjorie, you were as penniless as I; now you are not bound— 
AVliat are you smiling at?" 

**I was just thinking," Marjorie held out her hands to him, '*how 
very glad that cousin of mine is going to be." 

** Please "—Mrs. Flynn poked her red face in at the door— '*Th' 
byes is all here, an' they want to give three cheers for— for Yer 
Ladyship. ' ' 

*'Tell them yes, and thanks," said Marjorie, with happy tears in 
her eyes, and Van Arsdale carried her to the window; **but not that 
name— ever and always, to you and them. Miss Kid." 
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OR.E GARDtNF_R- 



1 all know and feel the immense importance and influence of 
the Press. Whether it is the daily newspaper, the weekly 
jjeriodical, or the montlily magazine, each, in its own way, 
wields a power before which even the highest in the land must bow; 
for they are the silent, yet ever speaking oracles of the people, and 
their magic sentences sway the mighty multitude. The great and the 
rich, as well as the poor and struggling masses, look eagerly for the 
morning papers, to read in their columns the events and happenings 
of the world, of life and death, success and failure, great achievements, 
and even degrading crimes. 

Yes, boundless is the influence of these silent visitors, not only 
to those who seek their favors and dread their criticisms, but even in 
the quiet household their power is felt, for they may be the heralds of 
good or evil tidings, may bring joy or sorrow to fond and anxious 
hearts. 

More deliberately are the periodicals or magazines read, and so 
they should aim to be not only interesting and amusing, but also 
instructive; to be, in fact, educators of the public, always keeping pace 
with the progress of the times. Especially, also, should they exert 
their efforts towards every movement that is for the good of the world 
and the reformation of mankind. 

The gay attire of most of the magazines, with their handsomely 
pictured covers and pages, greets the eye most pleasingly and adds 
greatly to the attraction of the reading matter. There is always an 
increased interest felt, even in the fascinating romances, in the songs 



of the inspired poet, or the descriptions of famous men and women, 
if they are all beautifully illustrated. 

It has been an especial delight and pride with me, during my 
editorial experience on a ladies' magazine, to search out and tell of 
the work and great deeds accomplished by those of my own sex. We 
find women everywhere attaining success and fame. In literature and 
the arts and sciences, also in the more practical affairs of life, she has 
won renown, through not only her own innate genius, but often where 
man has failed; her patience and perseverance, as well as her finer 
perceptions and keener sense, have brought about the desired results. 

But, if it has been an interesting and pleasant task to tell of the 
great deeds accomplished by woman, it has also been a sacred duty 
to use the pen in woman's defense, when unjustly treated or accused. 
Thus to plead for improved conditions, better surroundings and pay 
for young girls working in offices, stores and factories, where, in many 
cases, it has been a crying evil. 

We hear innumerable complaints from young men that the women 
are taking these positions from them, and at reduced salaries. No 
doubt this is true; but, when these women have been interviewed, it 
has been in most cases, the one and same story they have to tell. They 
aver that they were compelled to do this, as little or no money was 
brought home by the male members of the family; it was spent outside, 
and so the women had to become the wage earners and work for about 
one-half that which the men received, to buy food and clothing for the 
familv. 

Lately, the alarmingly great increase of divorces has called forth 
endless discussions. Much has been said of women's fickleness, friv- 
olity, and lack of domestic virtues, as the cause of so many homes being 
wrecked; but, in looking over the decrees of divorce published each 
day, one is struck by the similarity of the reasons given. The far 
greater number are granted to wives for the husbands' intemi)erance, 
cruelty, and failure to provide. The first named is usually the cause 
of the others given; for when a man's brain is fired with liquor, his 
acts are too often brutal, and his tongue abusive; and if his earnings 
are spent in dissipation, it stands to reason that he can not support 
his family. The neglected appearance of his home soon tells this fact 
to the world, and, as now we have few patient Griseldas, divorces 
multiply. 

Thus, there is a great field of usefulness, as well as influence, in 
every department of the Press; but he who controls this wondrous 
engine of progress needs a clear brain and a pure heart to guide him 
in his work. It is a deplorable fact that, too often, these are wanting 
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and that here, infidelity and impurity, masked beneath the countenance 
of liberality and progressiveness, sow their pernicious seeds in human 
hearts and youthful souls. Too often, also, we see corruption creeping 
into the columns of our journals, and greed and petty spite controlling 
the envenomed pen. In the magic power of the Press dwells a dread 
responsibility, for, in the editorial sanctum, many a career has been 
made or marred forever. 

As a well known author puts it, in quaint verse: 

*^The Press! What is the Press? I cried; 

And thus a wondrous voice replied : 
*In me all human knowledge dwells, 

Oracle of Oracles. 

Past, present, future, I reveal. 

Or in oblivious silence seal; 

What I preserve can perish never, 

What T forego is lost forever. 

1 speak all dialects. By me 

The deaf may hear, the blind may see; 

The dumb converse. 

The dead of old, communion with the living hold. 

Ah! who, like me, can bless or curse? 

Wliat can be better, what be worse. 

Than language framed for Paradise, 

And sold to infamy and vice? 

Blessed be the man by whom I bless. 

And shame on him, who wrong the Press.' " 
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California Eve in Winter 

By RoK L. BiuhniJI Donnelly 



1^1 HE (og rain falls on lea and garden flower, 

A rose-bud weeps and droops in leafy bower. 
The clouds that bend o'er ocean's bosom, sigh 
And sink to rest, amid her soothing lullabye. 



Outside my window pane a feeble light peeps in 
A mist hath veiled the sky, the street hath ceased its din ; 
The moon her round hath gone, stars no longer shine, 
My soul in silence bows in prayer divine. 



O Father, in Thy love, spare the chast'ning rod. 
And lead us in the path the Nazarene hath trod; 
Teach us all to know his voice is but the way. 
The one triumphant light unto Etemal day. 




Sunset's bright hour and Vesper bells ringing. 
Brown lateen sail, and a fisherman singing — 
" E del mio cuore la casina " 
An incoming boat on the while harbor bar. 

Down 'neath blue billows the golden sun dying. 
Wine-tinted lights on sapphire sea lying, — 
" E del mio cuore la casina " 
Sweet song of the fisherman, near, then afar. 

Cries of wild seagulls o'er twilight sea winging. 
Sweet voice of Italian fisherman singing, 

E del mio cuore la casina " 
A brown lateen sail beneath evening's first star. 

Gr4-ce HihUrd 



WOODMAN, SPARE THOSE TREES 

By Nellie Blessing Eyster 




HAT if the Arabs should say: "We will 
pull down the pyramid of Ghiza and 
inacadaniize with its stones the streets 
of Cairo," or London should decree 
that Westminster Abbey should be 
denuded of all its sacred effigies and 
statuary, and they, with its time- 
honored walls, be ground into a cement for ordinary 
building purposes! 

"Awful iconoclasm! Irreparable loss!" the 
united voices of the cultured world would cry, and 
the echoes of that truth would ring on and on, 
through the coming ages. 

AVhat has California which vies in antiquity 
with the Egyptian pyramids, and in majestic beauty, 
scientific value and poetic sentiment with the price- 
less mausoleum of Great Britain's prophets, priests, 
heroes, and sages t 

She has the Calaveras Big Trees, and no more 
could they ever be replaced, if uprooted and hewn, 
than could the razed Westminster Abbey, or the 
leveled-with-the-sand Pyramids of the Nile be re- 
stored to their present prestige and pre-eminence. 
Unparalleled in arboreal grandeur, girth, and 
height! Antedating the history of our planet's 
civilization, since their seeds burst into life six 
thousand years ago! Where, on earth's surface, are 
their peers! Can our imagination compass suoli 
cycles of time, or conceive of all that has been 
wrought within such a space of existence! 

Should not one stand in awe, as well as in grati- 
tude, before such revelations of- Nature's bounty to 
this one favored sjiot? There is not such another 
in all her wide domain. And yet, these majestic, 
peerless trees are the property of a lumber man, 
who will reduce them to the logs and boards of 
commerce, unless the Nation or the State will pur- 
chase them from him at his own price. Forced to 



buy the Calaveras Big Trees to save them! It seems as desecrating 
to their majesty and wonderful history as measuring the weight of 
love, fidelity and truth, in their relation to life's happiness, by the 
grocer's scale of pounds and ounces, or the breadth and value of a 
human soul by the inches upon a tape-line. 

Shall this unholy sacrifice to the greed for gain be permitted? 
There is enough, and to spare, in the United States Treasury to 
purchase the freedom of these royal prisoners. Will not every man 
and woman who has a voice, a will, and a measure of influence, come 
to the rescue? Plead with the Congress of 1904 for their release! It 
needs but this one earnest, concentrated appeal to the Nation's repre- 
sentatives, to succeed in saving for future generations this heritage 
of California and this glory of the green earth— the grove of the 
Calaveras Big Trees. 
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The Daughter of the West 

By Minors EIlu Kibbe 



"YY/HO is fairer than this Daughter of the West, 

' ' With her features, figure, carriage, just the best ; 
Pearly teeth part cherry lips in a roguish smile. 
Peach-down cheeks, and eyes as bright as stars beguile. 

Glorious hair she has, tit crown for women folk, 
Shapely hands that sew and write and pull a stroke. 
Bosom full and wfiite as orchards early bloom. 
Know her and you'll love her till the crack of doom. 



Brave she is and tender, quick to dare and do. 
Ready, clever, witty when she answers you. 
Breezy, hope-inspiring, nursed by wind and sun. 
Who can hc^ to match her, fearless, joyous one. 



THE WEARINESS OF JANE 

By AnDa Luumg Briggi 



"/ ielievf that the Lora knows nil ahaal Sunaa^ ami mf; 

Don't talk about none o' ytur glories to he 

And ' trumpets ' and ' enrols ' and ' judgimnts ' to mf. 

If ever I'm laid in a long, tool grave, 

A poor, tired and worn-out old slave. 

They mai blote all the trumpets from Dan to Ber,lier, 

V II just keep shady as shady ean be. 

And lie there and rest; they'll never miss me." 

^y HE recited as she sat sewing by the evening lamp. John 
\j Brent, lier Imshaad, smoked his pipe and read the paper, 

never even glancing over his glasses as her voice broke 
the silence. Outside, a distant rumble and chirping of frog 
voices announced that summer had come. A gentle breeze 
stirred the ruffled curtains at the window and carried the 
dainty perfumes from the old-fashioned flower garden into 
the room, while an occasional owl hooted in loneliness from 
the ridge-pole of the barn. 

"John. I am so tired o' this everlastin' slavin'. Don't ye think 
ye could spare nie a few days if I went over to Fresno and visited 
Tom's folks?" 

"Wall, yer wish comes most inopportune, when the hay has got 
to be tuk in and I'll need more men. Who'll cook fer 'em?" 

"Oh, I knowed I couldn't go; I never kin. It has always been 
jist so since we've bin married, nigh unto twenty year. I mus' jist 
stay here an' dig like an old slave. That 'ere piece I jist recited I 
read yesterday in one o' the magerzines Bell brought to me, an' how 
true it is! If I could only jist lay down an' rest in a long, cool grave!" 
"Now, Jane, don't be sayin' that. God knows I didn't marry ye 
to make ye work so hard; but, 'long with the drought for three years 
hand runnin', what is a man to do? I've done my best, but it's a 
damn jioor best, I'll allow." 

"Don't swear, John; it don't do no good. I knowed ye was poor 
when I married ye; but yit— if we hadn't come West we might 'a' bin 
somebody now. God made this 'ere California, especially this San 
Joaquin Valley, an' then He forgot all about it an' left the poor 



peoy)le ter fight it out alone. I'm about ready to quit figlitin'— I'm 
so tired." 

"Jane, I'd jist like ter have ye tell me how many times ye've 
said that in tlie last five yearst I haven't said much, but don't ye 
think ye rather rub that iu? I ain't much on preachin', but if ye'd 
let up an' put on a bright face, don't yet think it 'ud be easier fer 
both o' usf I 'low it is hard to git up at daybreak an' cook an' wasli 
an' scrub all day, hut did ye ever think it is hard, too, to plow, to 
mow, itn' to milk f" 

■■Oil. 1 didn't t's\>wi 
ye'd be able to symper- 
thize. Ye give that up. 




years ago," 

"Jane, I never give it up until ye' 
told me that momin' so long ago, y 
didn't love me no more— that I was a 
no-account, lazy lout, an' tliat ye always 
did love Hal the best. Woman, ye near 
broke my heart then, an' T swore I'd 

never touch yer lips agin until I could prove them words false. I 
ain't doin' much toward it, it seems, but it is slow work, with only 
them words, 'I'm tired,' ringin' in my ears all the time." 

"Well, 1 am tired, an' what's the use o' denyin' it? If ye'r' 
through preachin', I'll go to bed. As fer them words o' mine, so long 
ago, they hevn't bin proved false yit, as I can see. We are pretty 
near as poor to-day as then, and I've a sight more work to do; what 
with the eookin' and feedin' young calves an' chickens, my whole 
momin' is gone. Then it's cookln' agin, with bakin' and scrubbin', 
until night, when I'm clear dead on my feet." 

"Sure, it's too bad. Ye git ready in the momin', and I'll drive 




ye to lowD. "We'll manage sbinehow. Maybe I km gH Sally if r euni 
home with me an' kee]) house— anyWiay,.ye kin go; if I can't Cook fer 
three iiieu folks fer a week, it won't he my |a,ult. No, old galj don't 
fret any more. I've a secret that I'll niayhe^ell yer wlien ye come 
home, and it'll make ye smile like ye used." 

"Do ye mean it? Kin I go! It seems too good to be true. I'll 
get up before day an' hake ye a lot o' bread an' cookies, an' with 
them an' the ham ye kin git along. Thank ye — dear." _ ' 

As she passed bis chair he reached out his hand and toolt hers, 
carrying it to his lips, a mute appeal that she left unanswered. 

The week passed, and many changes had come to the farm. John 
Brent's secret had proven a worthy one. The syndicate of capitalists 
that had sent an expert to test it, had offered 
him a good, round sum in ready rash for tlu' 
southeast forty of his land, which he accepted. 
A woman was hired to do the housework and 
installed firmly in the kitchen. 

On Saturday, Cousin Tom drove to the ' 

door and helped Jane out of the wagon. ' 

"I hope the ride didn't do ye up, Jane. '> 
Since I tuk the springs off tliis rig ter put 
the bay rack on, it does ride kind o' jerky 
be expressed. 

"Never mind that, Tom; I'm al- 
ways tired, tired to death. Good- 
bye." 

John had been standing back of 
the curtain in the sitting room, 
watching, with a smile of anticipa- 
tion, the wagon come up the lane 
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and stop. He had not heard Tom's remark, but some elfin sprite of 
a breeze carried Jane's words to him. *' Tired to death" had killed 
his enthusiasm, and he did not linger to see her face when she saw 
the new carpet and parlor-set that greeted her entrance to the sitting 
room. Going to the kitchen, she saw the table spread for dinner with 
a new supply of china, while a buxom colored woman stood by the 
stove. 

*' Howdy-do, Mem! I'm the new girl; my name's Liza." 

After greeting Liza, Jane went to her own room. A transforma- 
tion had taken place. Instead of the old poster bed, there now stood 
a white-and-gold affair with drapings of white muslin. The old 
chintz-covered chair by the window had been replaced by a fine willow 
rocker. The walls had been newly papered, a yellow groundwork 
overrun with wild roses, and a Brussels carpet covered the floor, 
instead of the old, home-made rag rugs. Even the old bureau was 
gone, and a curly-maple dresser with beveled glass took its place. 

Removing her bonnet, she sank into a chair and looked around 
in astonishment. It was all more wonderful than the story of Aladdin's 
lamp. She fully expected to awaken and find it all a dream. Hearing 
the tinkle of a bell, she started up, and the irony of it struck her. **To 
be called to dinner in my own house by a bell," and she laughed. 

Passing through the hall, she glanced into John's room. There 
stood her old bed and chair, the old rag rugs covered his floor, and 
her old familiar bureau graced the corner. All his own furniture was 
gone. For the first time in years, a tear glistened in her faded eyes, 
and a sob choked her. Heavy steps were coming, so, stepping back 
of the door, she waited. How slowly and wearily they approached! 
John entered, and going to the bed, threw himself across it. 

**John, my husband, what ails ye! Are ye sick!" Jane sank to 
her knees beside the bed, her hand upon his hair and her face near 
his upon the pillow. 

**No, I'm only tired to death. How'd ye like yer room!" 

**My poor old boy, it is too fine, I don't understand it all. What 
does it mean? Are thev reallv and truly mine!" 

**Yes, they're yourn an' no mistake. I sold the southeast forty 
fer a good, big slice o' money, an' now ye kin have peace an'— rest. 
Do ver think ye kin learn ter endure me some then ! ' ' 

**I do love ye, John. It were a lie I told ye so long ago, an' I 
hevn't had the courage to tell ye afore. I was a wicked woman all 
these years ter keep pesterin' ye so. I ain't so tired as I might be; 
an', dear old husband, I don't want the pretty things without yer love. 
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Kin ye forgive!" Taking his gray head into her arms, she gave him 
manv caresses. 

**It are all right, Jane, if ye mean it. Don't let the pretty rooms 
make ye say it; an' although I ain't got anythin' ter forgive, we'll 
let a few months go by 'fore we do much sentimentalizin', an' then 
we'll he sure it ain't the money that brings us together agin. Don't 
ye think that about square?" 

*'Yes, 1 kin see the justice in what ye say. I need testin' 'fore 
ye kin be sure o' me. Well, we'll see." The silver tinkle of the bell 
recalled them to the prosaic facts of the day. 

The next morning Jane waited for the old alarm clock to strike 
five, the usual time for her to rise. She had also listened for John 
to pass her door, but all was quiet. '* Surely, that is the sun shinin' 
through the curtains." Rising quickly, she donned the blue calico 
working dress that hung in the closet, and hurried to the kitchen. 
Everything was cleared away and a dainty breakfast for one stood on 
the table. Liza came in with an empty pail and greeted her mistress. 

**Mem, ye better et yer breakfast 'fore it gits col'." 

** Where is John— Mr. Brent, I mean!" 

**He done gone to the field, long ago, with the men." 

*'Wliat time is it! I must have overslept." 

** Close on to seven, mem." 

*' Seven o'clock an' me jist gettin' up, an' so much ter do! Little 
Sukey must be cryin' for her milk, poor little calfie." 

'*0h, I done fed the calf long ago, about five. Mister Bren' say 
that the time," answered Liza. 

Eating her breakfast in silence, Jane wondered if Sukey knew 
the difference between her old friend and the black woman. A queer 
little sensation came into her heart. 

**Now give me the wooden pail at the door, an' I'll fix the bran 
fer the hens an' a little mixture o' corn meal fer the little chicks 
behind the barn." 

'*T done fed them all, too. Mister Bren' sav ve not ter do one 
thing, ye is so tired; but ye don' look so. Seems ter me yer pretty 
chirper fer one so ole." 

** *One so old.' I didn't think o' that, but— well, I'll go out an' 
look at the chickens, if I can't feed 'em," Jane muttered to herself. 

After duly inspecting the hens and counting them, she went to 
the coop behind the barn, and taking a lot of the little balls into her 
lap, she sat on the grass and told them all about the change. They 
were inclined to resent the water she dropped upon their down as 
she held them against her cheek. 

Ilj^on her return to the house, she found the rooms had been aired 
and put in order. Her husband's bed had been made by other hands, 
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and his slippers and coat, which he put on after his work was ended, 
were placed conveniently near his arm-chair. '*Well, I never! If 
John wants me ter rest, I expect that's what I'll have ter do. But 
what in creation am I goin' ter do ter kill time! No cookin', no 
feedin' the calf or the chickens, an' not even mv own bed ter make. 
It won't do ter let John know I ain't satisfied, either, so I'll jist 
never let on." 

At the end of the week she was almost desjjerate. Her sewing 
had all been done during the long winter evenings, books were scarce, 
and visitors few and far between. She had resurrected from her 
trunk the steel pen and ink flask, and had written to all her old friends 
**back East," realizing, for the first time, how small a part they 
played in her life and how few they were. 

One day she wandered about the place, watching the men on the 
southeast forty, as they bored for the oil they were sure was there. 
Then, going along the lane to the hay field, she leaned against the 
rail fence and looked at John, on the load of green hay. Overcome 
at last by her emotions, she beckoned for him to come to her, and 
watched as he feebly clambered dow^n. 

'^Wliat is it ver want, wife?" 

''I want yer ter come ter the wood with me— I want ter talk to ve." 

'H'an't ye wait until night, so's I kin git that hay in!" 

''No, I can't; 1 want yer now." 

''AH right. Jake, ye must git Tom upon the load; I've got 
somethin' else ter attend ter fer the present," he called to his helper. 

Leading him to a flat rock beside the creek, hidden from the sight 
of the men by the tall cottonwood trees, she motioned for him to sit, 
and then bent over him and whispered: "John, I can't stand it ter 
see ye workin' so hard, an' me sittin' idle. Can't I send Liza home, 
an' won't ye let me feed the calf an' the little chicks agin! Seems 
sometimes as if they knowed how I felt, an' they jump onto my 
shoulder an' chirp, as if they was a saying: 'We want ye ter give 
us the corn meal.' Then, I can't a' bear ter have Liza takin' my 
place in yer room, makin' yer bed an' puttin' out yer clothes fer ye. 
I know she's black, an' I'm an old fool, but it's my work, my pleasure 
ter do it, an' she won't let me. John, dear, please put me back where 
I was when we was married; I'll never say I'm tired, or grumble. 



anv more." 



"Dear old wife, the ship is yourn ter do as ye please with. 
Steer it ter suit yourself an' ye '11 be pleasin' me, for don't ye know 
yer the handsomest woman in these 'ere parts, an' yer old man jist 
loves ye? Feed the calf ter death if ye want ter, but before ye begin 
that reformation, jist turn that dear old face up here an' let me give 
yer all the kisses ye've missed during these last five years, right on 
yer lips, too." 
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OAK OP 




O DE ROBl£S 



Unhappy Oak ! and majestic. Thou 
symbol of kindness ill-paid! 

In vain dost thou lift dead branches like 
arms to pitiless heaven. 

Imploring (or mercy and help — linding 
nor one, nor the other. 

Draped from thy crown to thy roots 
with heavily hanging gray moss. 

Houseroom thou gavest it and nurture and 
care in thy stuidy embrace. 

Shaded by many-leaved branches, protected 
from sun, ram and wind. 

Thou shelterest a thankless traitor I He 
sapped thy strength and thy life 

And now thy gnarled body stands plead- 
ing for justice in deadly despair. 




CALIFORNIA'S FIRST EMIGRANT SHIP 

By EMILY S. LOUD 

|IIE frosty oliill of late wiiitt'r Imng over the iiicrs at 
New York City on February 4. 1846. Among the 
vessels at one of the wliarves was an ordinary 
looking ship, which would liave attracted no atten- 
tion from tlie casual stroller along the pier, had it 
not been for tlie unusual cliaraoter of the imssengers 
who crowded her decks. American women bearing 
the stamp of set resolve on their earnest faces, 
little cliildreii gazing in/-'- wondering awe at tlie 



l)lin' Wiitcrw f)f tl: 
away Ix'fore 
whicli 
ingfortliefirst 
back again a t 
Rtreets of tlic 
about t o leave 
?n e II bustling 




tvc tell i ng 
e ni, a ii d 
them were see- 
time, and then 
t h e crowded 
city they were 
behind them, 
here and tliere 
board the last 




On the pier, a band of men and 
' women shouted words of encour- 
agement to those about to sail, and 
I finally, as the anchor was lifted and 
the ship slowly left the wharf, 
, broke forth into a song, whose 
words furnished tlie solution of the 
unwonted spectacle of a shi]>, laden 
with emigrants, sailing away from 
the shores of New York. The ship 
was the Brooklyn, and her passen- 
gers were Mormon colonists seeking 
a new home on the shores of the 
Pacific, where "none might molest 
or make afraid." 

Tired of popular persecution 
which liad driven them successively 
from New York, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Illinois, and which had finally 
atli vf their founder, Joseph Smith, the 
MontKms realized tSat their only hope of building up Ziou lay in a 
removal to unoccupied lands in some remote region west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Tn 1845 word was sent by the heads of the Church to the Saints 
throughout the country to prepare for an immediate immigration. 
Their place of destination was kept a secret, as far as possible, many 
of the Mormons themselves not knowing the plans of their leaders, 
nor where the colony was to be planted. 

While the great bulk of the emigrants was to go overland to 
California, the first contingent was to proceed by water, and under 
the charge of Elder Samuel Brannan, It is tlieir fortunes that we are 
about to follow. Apparently insignificant in importance to the com- 
munity, outside of their own peculiar beliefs, as seemed the departure 
of this first emigrant ship to the Pacific Coast, the event afterwards 
became one of the material links that in less than two years led to the 
discovery of gold in California. 

On the February day in 1846, California was still a part of 
Mexico; and although rumors of an approaching war with that country 
were whispered in Government circles, tbe Brooklyn emigrants were 
too engrossed in their own affairs to give much heed to these rumors, 
or to calculate how the result of such a war might affect their plans. 



For nearly six mouths the Brooklyn held its course across the 
ocean, buffeted by one or two severe storms on the Atlantic, but 
favored with milder winds on the Pacific, after rounding Cape Horn. 

On July 31st, the screaming sea-gulls flew out of their nesting 
places at the base of Telegraph Hill, in the then solitary harbor of 
Yerba Buena, and in their airy flight gazed curiously down on the 
weather-beaten ship that so slowly sailed around the point and finally 
came to anchor in the stream, facing the crescent-shaped beach of the 
little Mexican town. 

But Yerba Buena was Mexican no longer. The Stars and Stripes, 
floating from the low, red-tiled Government buildings on Portsmouth 
Square, i)roclaimed that the Mexican War was a fact and that the 
seizure of California by the Americans had already taken place. 

But as vet no stir of busv life had awakened the sleepv little 
town to a full knowledge of its change in ownership. Before the 
curious eyes of the Brooklyn emigrants lay a sandy beach, strewn 
with the skeletons of animals slaughtered for their hides; a succession 
of wind-swept, sandy hills, bearing tangled grow^ths of scrub oak and 
chaparral, the home of the coyote and rabbit; a few adobe and frame 
houses, an adobe barrack, and temporary hide buildings scattered 
along the shore. A half-dozen donkeys carrying bundles of wood, 
and a few listless loungers lazily observing the movements of the 
new-comers, afforded the element of life to the novel scene. 

Upon coming ashore, the emigrants installed themselves in tents 
and wherever thev could find shelter. Industrious and thriftv, tliev 
soon found work. 

Meanwhile, the main body of Mormons had taken up their line 
of march overland to the West. Compelled to leave the most of their 
property behind them in their enforced flight, they found themselves 
poorly prepared for a long, uncertain journey, and applied to the 
Government at Washington for assistance in their immigration. The 
result was the organization of the Mormon Battalion for service in 
the Mexican War. The pay these soldiers were to draw from the 
Government was to be used in taking care of their families and 
transporting them to California, where the members of the Battalion 
were to be discharged. 

Elder Brannan had been directed to go overland and meet the 
church authorities as soon as his California colony had found a place 
to settle. 

Carrying out his instructions, Brannan met Brigham Young and 
his first company of Utah pioneers on June 30, 1847, at Green River, 
Wyoming. At this meeting Brannan tried to induce Brigham Young 
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to go on to California, as had been the first intention of the Mormons. 
But California now belonged to the United States, while Utah was 
still a part of Mexico. The isolation of Salt Lake Valley, shut in 
by high mountains and approached only by a long, tedious journey 
through a region inhabited by savage Indians and wild beasts, prom- 
ised a security which, to Brigham Young's mind, more than offset 
the brilliant inducements offered by Brannan in favor of California. 

Brannan went into Salt Lake Valley with the Mormon pioneers, 
and, before leaving them, information came that the Battalion men 
had been discharged at Los Angeles and were on their way East to 
join their families. 

As Brannan would meet these men on his way back to California, 
he was instructed to tell them that only those with sufficient provisions 
to last them until the next year's harvest was gathered, should come 
on to Salt Lake. Brannan met the men on the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, and, as a consequence of his message, many of the Battalion 
men returned to California. 

Some of them went to Sutter's Fort. General Sutter at this 
time was putting up a flouring mill, and, with Oregon lumber at 
$400.00 a thousand feet, was anxiously considering the question of 
putting up a saw-mill and getting out his own lumber; but he had no 
money, nor was there suitable labor to be procured. James Marshall, 
a practical mechanic, was willing to build the mill for a share in the 
business, if General Sutter would find the means. 

It was at this juncture that the Battalion men appeared and 
supplied to Sutter and Marshall the necessary means to carry out 
their project. The men were good mechanics, were willing to wait 
for their wages until the mill was finished, and then take their pay 
in flour, jerked beef, and ponies. 

Work was begun on the mill, the mill race was dug, and the world 
has felt the splendor of the result. Mighty States have arisen on 
this Pacific Coast, transcontinental railroads have been built, countless 
steamers and merchant vessels sail through the once solitary passway 
of the Golden Gate, and hundreds of millions of gold from the 
Californian gold mines have been poured into the coffers of the 
nations of the world. 

And who can deny that the arrival of ** California's First Emigrant 
Ship" inaugurated these mighty events? Had the Brooklyn not come 
at that time, there would have been no leader to turn back the 
Battalion men; without laborers and without money, Sutter's Mill 
could not have been begun, and there was nothing in the past condi- 
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tions of California to indicate any prospect of rapid growtli of the 
territory until after the discovery of gold. 

With the great influx of new-comers after the gold discovery, 
the Brooklyn Mormons and the members of the Mormon Battalion 
passed from public view as a large and distinctive part of the early 
American pojmlation of San Francisco, and their history is now 
almost unknown to those who walk the same streets tliev trod but a 
little over fifty years ago. 
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Long ere the strong-limbed miners tore 
From out thy heart, (air land of gold, 

Uncounted wealth of shining ore, 
Deep buried in thy mountain hold. 



Up from the quartz veined rocks below ; — 
( O strange, yet fitting birth-[^ce) came 

To greet the sunlight's kindred glow, 

A wondrous flower, with leaves of flame. 

They who first hailed its gleam, among 
The paler blooms of mead and wold, 

Called it, in soft Castilian tongue, 
" Copa de Oro," Cup of Gold. 

We own the name most sweet and true. 
Who see, when vernal skies are bland. 

That golden chalice, gemmed with dew. 
Unclose at morning's gay command. 

In later years a pilgrim came 
From far beyond the tossing sea. 

Who bade, with harsher alien name. 
Our chosen blossom sullied be. 



But let us from its leaves efface 
That stain unsightly, and once more 

Bring back its ancient title's grace, 
To deck it, as in days of yore. 

It is thy emblem true and bright, 
O radiant empire of the West; 

'Tis vestured in thy robe of light. 
Thy sunbeam — halos wreath its crest. 

In fancies, too, of poet dreams, 

*Twas fashioned from thy shining ore. 

And rose, to shed its golden gleam 
O'er all thy bloom-enameled shore. 

No, wondrous flower, with leaves of flame 

In future, as in times of old. 
Still wear thy sweet Castilian name 

Of " Copa de Oro," Cup of Gold. 
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A FRAGMENT 



N TRACING- the antiquity of astrologj-, we are directed 
back to the remotest periods on record, and instances are 
quoted to show that our earliest known ancestors knew 
somewhat of this science, and a little later Moses is referred 
to as teaching the seers, and from them knowledge was 
conveyed to the tribe of Issacher, and it is claimed that 
on account of solving questions concerning futurity, they 
are spoken of in the Bible as "men who had understanding 
of the times. 

At different periods and in different locations they had various 
names, as the Persian astrologers were called "magi," or "wise 
men," the Chaldeans "men skilled in wisdom and cunning sciences." 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, after instruction on these lines 
from Melzer, became so popular that they were elected members of 
the public schools of Babylon, and Daniel was, by the king's decree, 
made master over all the Chaldean astrologers. 

We find Saul and David sending to consult the seers in matters 
of interest to them, Jacob read in the tables of Heaven what would 
befall his children and their posterity. 

Astrologj' enlisted tlie scrutiny and respect of such strong intellects 

as Aristotle, Proclus, Hippocrates, Placidus, Ptolemy, Philadelphus, 

Tycho Brahe, Roger Bacon, Newton, Kepler, and other great minds. 

With such as these avowing advocacy of its tenets, we need not 

fear to tread its somewhat mystic paths— paths which lead to an 



understanding of how all that is, is one unity, governed by one divinity, 
all interacting in the cosmic life of which we are a part. I 

The discoveries of modern science in regard to the unity <lf all 
life, the vibratory theory, and the law of cause and effect, give students 
of this stellar science a very firm basis on which to stand. These 
discoveries open up to the understanding how we are akin to the suns, 
stars, and each other. 

To state the basis of our work brieflv: We consider the fact of 
the ever changing position of the signs of the zodiac and planets, in 
relation to the spot upon the earth where a birth takes place, or a 
movement is inaugurated, or a society instituted. 

The earth, revolving upon its axis once in twenty-four hours from 
west to east, causes every portion of the 360 degrees of the zodiac, 
or belt of constellations, to pass over a given point each day. 

For instance, one degree of one or another of the twelve signs 
rises upon the eastern horizon every four minutes and stamps each 
minute with a different character, thus accounting for the innumerable 
differences in people born upon the earth, also explaining why some 
movements are a success, and some, failures, from their very inception. 

As the earth moves around the sun each year, it passes through 
a sign every thirty days. The sun at the same time appears to move 
through the zodiac one degree per day. 

The sun passes from one sign to another near the 20th of each 
month, so that those people who are bom between the 20th of one 
month and the 20tli of the next are something akin in nature. 

The signs are twelve, divided into four classes or elements of 
three each, viz.: Fire, air, water, and earth. 

Those who are born between— 

Nov. 2()th and Dec. 20tli 
Mar. 20th and Apr. 20th 
July 20th and Aug. 20th 

are under the sun in fire signs. This gives the fiery, quick, impulsive 

temperament, much of will and force. 

Those who come into birth between— 

Jan. 20th and Feb. 20tli 
May 20th and June 20th 
Sept. 20th and Oct. 20th 

are born under the element of air. This is the mental, nervous type; 

sensitive, volatile, refined natures, found in mental i)ursuits. 

Those born between— 

Feb. 20th and Mar. 20th 
June 20th and Julv 2()tli 
Oct. 20th and Nov. 20th 






are of the water element, and are psychic, mediumistic, impressional 
natures, full of sympathy and emotion, changeable and variable. 

Those born between- 
Dee. 20th and Jan. 20th 
Apr. 20th and May 20th 
Aug. 20th and Sept. 20th 
are the children of earth. These are the practical workers of the 
world— enduring, persevering characters, much of the solid and stable 
in character. 

The moon, every twenty-eight days, in her revolution around the 
earth, passes between the earth and her different signs. This again 
gives difference in temperament of those born in the solar periods 
mentioned. 

The moon in a fire sign gives a difference in expression on the 
personal plane, making this a complex but fascinating study. 

The horoscope is a figure calculated in relation to the time and 
place of the birth of the individual, and, from the influence of planets 
on that particular spot at that specific time, should show the character 
and life possibilities of the soul that comes into life under those par- 
ticular conditions. The general tenor of the life lies revealed to those 
who study these laws. 

In a general sense, those born between four o'clock a. m. and noon 
have the best opportunities for worldly success, because they are 
expressing more of the electric force. This electric force is creative; 
such persons are not ruled by circumstances as often as those born 
between noon and four o'clock a. m. They can create circumstances. 
When the sun has turned at noon, the magnetic force predominates. 

J]lectric people are propellers. 

Magnetic people are receivers, nourishers. 

Let us look at the horoscope of the Declaration of Independence, 
the birth hour of our Nation. 

A nation is a greater individual. The same forces pulsate in a 
nation as in an individual. The vicissitudes of a nation's life can thus 
be mapped out: 

The Declaration of Indei)endence was signed a few minutes after 
noon (12 m.) at Philadelphia, July 4th, 1776, and we erect a figure 
for that time and place and find Mercury and the sun most elevated. 
We have found by experience that Mercury governs or rules the 
people of the United States. 

The people who are born here and the people who come over the 
seas to dwell here, who assimilate with our customs and institutions, 
are Mercurv natures. 



The hands of Mercury people are the ready instruments of the 
brain. The good Mercury people are quick, expressive, plastic, per- 
ceptive, inventive, loving new things, and are rather changeable. 

The bad Mercury person is shrewd, shifty, crafty, talkative, 
appropriative, and vacillating. 

Can vou not find our national tvpe in the above Mercurv 
characteristics! 

Gemini, the airy sign of Mercury, rules the people of the United 
States. 

The marked events produced by the passage of the major planets 
through this sign are worthy of note. 

Uranus was in Gemini in conjunction with Aldebaran when the 
Nation was born. This planet's passage through Gemini stirs up 
much commotion and tends to some progressive step every time it 
comes to this sign, which is every 84 years. Uranus was in Gemini 
in 1620, and from 1691 to 1698 the colonies were stirred bv the Salem 
witchcraft and the French and Indian War; from 1775 to 1782 by the 
War of Independence. The Declaration of Independence was signed 
when Uranus came in conjunction with that great sun called a fixed 
star, Aldebaran, on the ninth degree of Gemini. Not until Uranus 
was leaving this sign, in the spring of 1782, did hostilities cease. 

Uranus again came to this ruling sign of the United States in 
1859, and we need not call to your mind the stirring times from 1859 
to 1865, during which time we had the War of the Rebellion. 

The ninth degree of Gemini seems to be an important or culmi- 
nating point. Uranus had come to that exact degree when Fort 
Sumter was fired upon, and I may note in passing, that Uranus was 
opposed to that ninth degree of Gemini from Sagittarius, the sign 
which rules Spain, when the battleship Maine was blown up, an event 
which led to the Spanish-American War— a war in which the proud 
banner of Castile and Leon was trailed in the dust. It was the begin- 
ning of the end for Spain, when Uranus, the planet of progress and 
the new era, came to Sagittarius, her ruling sign, in 1897. 

The next impress of Uranus into Gemini, in the United States, 
will occur in 1942, and the culminating ninth degree in 1943. Our 
country will then again be greatly agftated by political and war-like 
stress and storm. 

The children of to-day, who will be the men and women then, have 
a strenuous destiny before them. May their souls awake and be 
prepared for that great epoch! 

The War of the Revolution gave political liberty. 
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The War of the Rebellion brought abolition of chattel slavery; 
1943 brings we know not what. We can only hope that it will bring 
more of justice and fraternity. 

We should build and help to build character strongly, and trust 
that all will send out thoughts of love to help steer our great Ship 
of State safely through all future crises. 

To come back to the figure erected, it is a brilliant horoscope. 
Venus, the ruler of the ascending sign, was in conjunction with Jupiter 
in the ^4iouse of the sea,'' the house of progress, ])hiloso])hy, and 
science. Venus, Jupiter, and the sun were in the sign Cancer, the 
sign of the great mother; surely the United States is and has been 
a great mother, who gives sustenance to the nations. The ardent, 
aspiring, and the oppressed have come from every clime and nation- 
ality, and they have been nourished and sustained. These planets, 
being ninth house, show marvelous growth and expansion, through 
commerce on the high seas. 

The United States will ever be protected on the sea. The Kaiser 
William will need keep his battleships in good condition, and his navy 
well disciplined and equipped, if he wishes to dare us to the fray. 

Sir Thomas Lipton may have **many a slip between the cup and 
the lip," before he carries home America's cup. 

This bright and brilliant horoscope is not all sunlight; as every 
beautiful picture has some shadow^s, so our figure portrays dangers 
and troubles. 

Saturn rises in square to the sun. 

Saturn stands for the old, the conservative, the selfish, holds on 
to the old customs and prejudices, and affords us a good safeguard 
against the speed that goes so fast as to invite disaster. 

Another shadow. Mercury, our ruler, receives the ** square" of 
the fixed star Spica. This gives the element of trickery to our affairs, 
and lack of present perfection of work marks our Nation's life. 

But ultimate supremacy will be ours if we employ Saturn prin- 
ciples of concentration, order, and thought, we shall work out of 
these limitations. 

Through the power of this science we can determine who will 
be of benefit or detriment to us as individuals, and as well in case of 
movements. 

Horoscopes show the student whether certain people should be 
brought together, or whether a person should be brought into under- 
takings and enterprises. 

Take George Washington's horoscope and compare it with the 
figure set up for the birth of our Nation, and you will find that they 



were friendly: A figure set for February 22nd, 1732, 10 a. m., old 
style February 11th, shows Venus trine. Mars well favored, noble 
carriage, and inclined to a military life; moon in Gemini, house of 
Mercury, good mental balance, rijje judgment. Venus near a con- 
junction of Saturn in sextile to Mercury and Mercury trine Jupiter, 
indicate an independent spirit that, added to perseverance, would 
scorn to engage in an undertaking without bringing it to a final, if 
not a successful, issue. 

Venus trine to Uranus would make him original, never an imitator, 
but his perseverance and endurance under difficulties made him the 
Father of his Country and made it possible for the country to be 
what it is— the grandest in all the world. 

Dante says: 

**The heavens are calling you, and wheel around you, displaying 
to you their eternal beauties. And still your eye is looking on the 
ground. Wlience He who all discerns, chastises you." 

Abbie E. Krebs. 




God's Curtain 



1 saw, looking out from my window, 
A canopy hung between 
This world and the infinite spaces 
Where dwelleth the fair unseen: — 
A pale blue ground work of laces, 
Inwrought with a thread of gold, 
With glintings of rose pink gleaming 
Between each shimmering fold. 
And exquisite shadings, revealing 
New glories manifold. 

" Ah who ever wrought such a texture ! " 

My soul cried, in ardent surprise, 

When a low sweet voice made answer, 

" 'Tis the warp and woof of God's curtain 

That hangs in the sunset skies; 

Elach evening it changes its pattern. 

Its colors are never the same. 

Wrought by an infinite artist whose art no mortal 

can claim; 
For its technique is universal — 
Nature divine, her name." 

By Julia Patterson Churchill 
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BOM my cottage door upon the mountain side, 1 hear the 
ceaseless sound of running water, the song of frogs, and far 
away, softened by distance, the occasional lift of music from 
some farm-house dance, as now and again the rhythm sweeps 
^tii^li enough to reach through the warin, silent dusk to my 
'"'^. listening ears. The chine of the Catskills looms gigantic 
ami rtl)rujit before me, gloomy, wooded, wet, black, brooding and silent, 
against a star-lit sky. There is everj*where that nameless flutter of 
restless leaves which is the most exquisite music to those wlio know 
and love Nature's faintest sounds— those light movements, scarcely 
sounds that one stops breathing lest he miss, so precious are they. 

There comes the recollection of other nights, many miles away, 
from another hillside cottage door, where also came to me the sound 
of running water, the song of frogs, and the faint occasional strains 
of music borne on the soft evening wind; but oh, the difference to 
me! The sharp Sierras outlined against a tender, star-lit sky, so near, 
so dear, so clear, and that wondrous air that thrills like wine; that 
comrade-land, that lives and breathes and stirs till one expects to hear 
its voice, so actual its presence, so never alone one feels; and one 
longs to walk out into it, without care, without fear, without thought, 
as into Heaven, happy in its sole companionship — to walk on, forever, 
endlessly. 

And the warm Pacific sea! Sending its call up through the can- 



yons to the mountains, whether by shore or heights— always the same 
vivid personality— and the call to come, to come— 

*^To be 
As a lover in Heaven, the marsh, my marsh, 
And the sea, my sea." 

The mountains, the desert, the sea, all call with the same impera- 
tive insistence to those who love them. 

But this constantly wet, rainy, eastern land is tame, scentless, 
washed out, worn down, over-peopled, loveless and unloving. The 
hills are leveled to monotonous outline by time and agriculture. The 
very flowers are alien. In vain the eye seeks a familiar wayside 
blossom. Where are the bluebells, the lupine, the ** paint brush," the 
eschscholtzias, the sw^eeping fields of mustard blossoms, the field cow- 
slip, the little celandine, and the thousand tiny, nestling things that 
creep close to the earth! Instead, the field daisy, the butter-cup, the 
dandelion, the Queen Anne's lace, the golden rod, and the black-eyed 
Susan. Beloved by their familiars, but strange to Western eyes. 

And the trees! The trees are but degenerate descendants of 
ancestors who have furnished warmth and shelter for generations. 
Small, smug, plump, coldly conventional shapes, precisely like the 
people. Give me the mighty redwoods; the tragic, restless madrone, 
with its blood-red branches; the weird, dense cypress; the romantic, 
white-limbed sycamore, that glowing mass of sunshine and perfume; 
the acacia, prodigal of its gold and incense; the enchanted manzanita, 
with its biscuit-brown berries that bears and children love, and that 
most common, least appreciated, but best loved by those who know 
its constant song of the Southern seas, the wild, the wonderful euca- 
lyptus! The sweet-yielding maple, the ** schoolmaster's birch," the 
Biblical cedar, the conservative i^oplar, and even the graceful, patri- 
archal elm of New England, are but painted canvas stage trees in 
comparison with those that ripen under Western skies. How can it 
be that on the same continent, in the same latitude, such antipodal 
growths exist? 

Then the night, the fathomless, wonderful night, always has a 
voice of its own, in every land and clime. Here, it speaks only of 
crops, seasons, and domesticity— pretty and petty. But there! The 
great virgin forests that have never heard the axe; the serene hills 
that have never felt the plow; the smiling smnmer skies that know 
no rain; the one eternal season that is Heaven; the new air that has 
never been deadened by contact with man, all vibrant with vital i^ower. 
There, the night enfolds one with its omnipotent caress that speaks 
passionately of the glory of achievement, of the immensity of love 
and life. That is California. 

In the Catskills. 
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THEY CALLED THE CITY "OAKLAND 



By EMILY C. SCADDAN. 




\HE western hills of the Coast Range lay, parched 
aud brown, in the glare of the afternoon sun, as it 
gradually sank away behind the sea beyond the 
Golden Gate. 

A bridle path crossed the summit of the range 
and rose and fell with the undulations of the hills 
and valleys sloping downward towards the shores of San Francisco 
Bay. An Indian, one sultry day, mounted upon a buckskin pony, 
rode leisurely along the trail, sometimes in the heat of the sun and 
at others in the shade of the laurels, willows, oaks, and the tangles of 
hazelnuts, blackberry vines, ferns, and other shrubs which grow in 
rank profusion in the ravines beside the streams. 

A blue-.iay, at rest on a branch of an oak, gazed curiously for a 
moment at the approaching traveler, then with a shrill cry of alarm, 
flew away to an adjacent tree, still voicing his shrill notes. A rustling 
among the leaves of the tree followed the flight of the bird, and when 
the sound had ceased, a little brown acorn had fallen, and lay in the 
dust at the feet of the horse upon which the Indian rode; but the 
man's dull vision saw not the germ in the tiny seed, which, in years 
to come, was to become the harbinger of an evil destiny to him and 
his peo|>le, and he rode carelessly on, down to the plains below. 

Days passed, and the storm king visited the western hills, pouring 
torrents of rain upon the thirsty land. The helpless little acorn lying 
on the ground, at the mercy of the rushing water, was caught unawares 
and carried down to the level plain, where a swirling eddy threw it 
safely on land among the rocks on the bank of the stream. 



Days, weeks, and iiiontlis rolled away into the t'vole of time and 
the acorn had grown to the stature of a beautiful tree, fulfilling its 
mission to the earth by giving forth many otlier little brown acorns. 

After a time the frosts came and tinted tlie foliage witli the rich 
colorings of autumn, and the leaves, falling upon the little seeds, 
covered them over on the bosom of Mother Earth with a beautiful 
mantle of green and brown and gold. 

Secure and safe, tliey slept through the cold winter nights, cosily 
tucked in a soft, wanu bed; but there came a time wlien the nmsical 
drip, drip, drip, of the gentle rain tarnished the glory of their resting 
places and destroyed their beauty forever. 

Ere long the rain ceased and the warm rays of the morning sun 
aroused the little seeds from their long slumbers, and raising their 
tiny heads, they peei)ed out, one by one, to gaze upon the curious 
world around them. Day by day new leaves turned their faces 
upwards to the smiling face of the sun, daily coaxing them to rise 
higher and higher. At night, drinking in the refreshing dew, as it 
felt from the clouds above, they grew large and strong and beautiful 
as the months and years sped away. The little acorns had now 
become mighty oaks and were the mothers of many other sturdy 
trees, which grew and increased near the shore of the bay. 

And men sailing in ships from other lands pitched their tents 
in the shade of these many trees and builded a city, and because of 
the trees, they called it "Oakland," the City of Oaks. 

But the Indian and his ])eop!e sadly wended their way to remoter, 
more secluded habitations, far from the city of the white man. 




A 50UL5 DESIB^ 





BY ALICE KINGSBURY CQOLE y 

When I have left ifiis world so beautiful 

CouW f reium to do ihe MmIcts will, 

1 would b« made a man to pure of heart 

That wiles of woman and temptation strong. 

Could touch me not. I would be beautiful 

As Israfil, that Angel bright, who standi 

Before the throne and fills all hearts with joy. 

I would be strong as Samson was, to tight 

The battles of the weak, the sick, the sad. 

I would be merciful with tenderness 

CHvine, and have no fear of fire or flood, 

Or all the iUs that man shrinks from, with dread. 

Or Death, the great avenger of all wrongs. 

Equipped thus with arms invincible. 

The whole fait earth should be my temple grand. 

Far North or South or East or West, with love 

Profound, I would search the desp'rate ones 

Whose lives have been to them the curse of Cain, 

With all the beauty marred that Cod made free 

To all his children dear ; whose hearts, made hard 

By lack of tenderness, no [Mly feels, 

But preying cm their brothers poor, they make, 

A thousand-fold, dire sadness mulbply. 

Their hearts I quick would touch with living love. 

Thus rescue souls that, hated, would drift lost 

In that drear qiace, lUimilable and dread, 

Whose silence so intense and darkness fierce 

Soon crushes even souls to nothingness. 

The broken-hearted ones 1 would search out, 

And lead them back to life and light and joy, 

And teach them earth still holds great happiness 

For those who seek her kindly breasts, and drink 

Full deep of all the wondrous joys she gives 

To her loved children, healing their sore wounds. 

To efforts Dew, them would I stimulate 

Whose lives have been apparent failures dire ; 

Whose hearts, unaided, are too weaklo make 

A glorious fight for betterment and God. 



I fain would teach them their poor deeds to use 

As stepping stones to higher planes of work, 

I would be wise with knowledge infinite, 

To read men*s hearts, and know the remedy 

For each one's ill. From vices their hearts 

I quick would cleanse, and make them tender, pure. 

With human sympathy, and gentleness 

To all created things, birds, animals. 

The flowers, the trees, and e*en the tender grass. 

So they should have a deep abiding joy 

To their lives added, loving sin no more, 

The ignorant ones whose lack of knowledge, 

Oft makes them self-sufficient, arrogant. 

The learning they possess, is magnified 

Till they believe no man as wise as they. 

So they stand still and progress not toward light; 

With penetrating fire, these would 1 touch. 

Descending like the tongues of Pentecost, 

Thus make them humble, like a child to learn 

The living truths large writ in Nature*s book 

And those whose gold has made them haughty, cold. 

Oft looking on their brothers poor with scorn. 

Believing that a metal dug from earth. 

Can make of the possessor finer clay. 

Their eyes should soon be opened to the truth 

That gold, or fame, or ancient of birth, 

Makes not nobility, the heart alone 

Makes status of the man for all eteme ; 

For naked they first drew the breath of life. 

And naked shall they soon return to God. 

1 would stir up the dull monotony 

Of lives all commonplace and satisfied 

With food and drink, and clothes and sheltering roof; 

Dull lives that know no thrill of ecstasy 

At sight of mountain grand, or ocean vast. 

Or e*en at sunset glorious, that feel 

No quickening pulse at music's fire divine, 

Or poet's passionate song. I would make 

Their lives, palimpsest-like, writ all anew 

With envy, hatred, malice, and vile greed 

EJrased from the fair stone, and in their place. 

In golden letters writ, the one word LOVE, 

That word beneficent that compasses 

And crowns the joy of the whole universe, 

Of man, of angel, and of God himself. 
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; AND SHADES OF AN ASTRONOMICAL JOURNEY 

0'H>VULvOFl.-^rsi 



B"v- Fz ose; 




rHKN united in quest of liidden i-auses, observation and 
reflection are powerful allies. 

It is this eonvietion that leads so many astrono- 
mers to the path of the moon's shadow during a total 
solar eclipse, for as yet the sun's corona is to tiie theorist but a 
beautiful mystery. 

The true lover of celestial phenomena, who has seen one total 
eclipse of the sun, yearns for a second opportunity, as one's aptness 
for investigation is somewhat undermined by a first view of the tinted 
aureole so variously described and so really indescribable. 

Uncertainty as to its cause, the rarity of recurrence, and yet the 
certainty of recurrence at known dates, should bring every earnest 
student of the heavens, if possible, to the line of totality. The larger 
the number, the stronger the corroboration of observed facts, and the 
sooner shall the laws of asjiect become apparent, and underlying causes 
be determined. 

Practically, however, the moon's shadow in December, 1889, April, 
1893, August, 1896, and January, 1898, was waylaid by but a very 
limited number of scientific observers, as 8outh America and Asia are 
not financially within the reach of many. The sustaining hope then of 
disapj)ointed eclipse workers, both in Europe and Nortli America, was 
the lirief visit of the lunar shadow on the 28th of Mav, 1900. 



Its path, commencing in the Pacific, extended north-eastward from 
Tepic in Mexico to the southern point of Texas, where it crossed the 
Gulf, and re-entering the United States at Louisiana, crossed to 
Virginia, and over the Atlantic to Europe and Africa. 

Not for eighteen years would the United States be again favored 
with the visibility of the sun's appendages. 

Being a resident of California, I had observed the eclipse of 1889 
at Norman with little expense, but this second chance required a journey 
of thousands of miles, while a limited income made it a dutv that every 
expenditure be governed by forethought and fact. 

For many, many years I had longed to observe the marvels of the 
southern skv, but occasionally, when a sufficient amount of monev was 
at my command, more urgent requirements compelled me to waive the 
opportunity of taking a tropical journey. Some yearnings die out, 
while others seem to flourish on repression, and as years passed it 
became a deep-rooted regret that some of the grandest objects in the 
heavens should be forever hidden from view. The fact, however, that 
the path of totality was in southern latitudes bridged over my economic 
objections, as the two-fold advantage was an irresistible offset to 
the cost of a long journej^ southward. It would, indeed, have been 
impossible but for the generosity of two kind-hearted ladies of wealth, 
who are so good as to be interested in my welfare and my humble but 
very earnest efforts in the path of science. 

Joyfully, then, I commenced preparations for what seemed the 
most important event of my life. 

Having a four-inch Brashear refracting telescope, with a plate- 
holder in the focal plane, I intended to devote the first seconds of totality 
to photography and the remaining moments to visual observation of 
the outer corona, of which a sketch would be partly outlined before the 
dark phase was ended. 

As the rainy season of Southern Mexico commences in June, it was 
advisable to study the wonders of the austral skies during the earlier 
months, and then on the return journey, towards the end of May, to stop 
at the line of totality, seven hundred miles north of the Citv of Mexico. 

AVhen all i)reparations for the long-wished-for trip to the tropics 
were completed, care, anxiety, fatigue were forgotten, and I knew only 
the calm joy that comes with intellectual pleasure. 

At last to search strange skies area after area ; to behold the magel- 
lanic clouds, those wondrous fragments hung apart as if specimens of the 
great Cosmos; to study those austral variables that sometimes ** blush 
unseen," and to note the dull glance of Eta Argus, once bright enough 
to gild the southern wave; to view the colored clusters, the Southern 



Cross, Alpha Centauri, the nearest of the stellar host, the lustrous 
curve of the Milky Way, and finally, the glorified gloom of the eclipsed 
sun— these were the delights that awaited me, as I left San Francisco 
in the cool of an April evening. 

I traveled alone, for only companionship entirely subservient to 
my aims would have been desirable, and such is not easily found. 
Isolated in thought, also, few would have discerned that it was a journey 
of joy, as we naturally meet the glance of uncongenial curiosity with a 
neutral expression. 

Two-thirds of the overland route to the City of Mexico, via El Paso, 
a distance of 2,500 miles, being southward, unknown skies loomed dis- 
tinctly above the horizon on the second evening, as the train, like a night 
bird, flew over the darkening plains of Southern California. 

The first stellar stranger to greet my anxious gaze was Canopus, 
a brilliant gem in the constellation Argo. 

Hovering above the distant i^rairie, its unusually white glow was 
subdued by atmospheric haze to the yellow tint of Arcturus. The ship 
Argo, so little known to star-gazers, north of latitude 40 degrees, formed 
a conspicuous outline from the elevated plateau of Chihuahua, Mexico. 
The heights of Zacatecas brought to view the far-famed Cross glim- 
mering luridly above the sloping landscape. The dry, desolate, untilled 
tracts between La Colorado and Cedro seemed to the eclipse-seeker like 
hallowed ground, for there, a few weeks hence, the cool shadow of the 
moon was destined to hover in the sultry air and tint the withering 
herbage, while, like some colossal bird with silvery outspread wings, 
the dark moon and the coronal streamers would startle the wondering 
peon, and vanish like a dream with restored sunlight. One of Nature's 
solitudes, it seemed an ideal camping ground where scientific devotees 
could waylay the great shadow, undisturbed by external interference. 

The city of Zacatecas, 8,044 feet above sea level, the highest point 
along the route, was passed at sunset, and the night train rushed down 
the southern slope with the speed of fifty miles an hour, creaking and 
rocking like a ship in a storm, which change of pace was prejudicial to 
star-gazing, even with an opera glass. 

According to my intentions, the City of Mexico, the terminus of the 
Mexican Central Railroad, was to be but a temporary stopping place 
to make inquiries as to the best points in the desert northward for 
eclipse observations, and as to the most suitable town southward for 
viewing the wonders of the strange firmament. Through the courtesy 
of the Hon. Mr. Pickersgill, the British Consul-General of San Fran- 
cisco, I obtained the kindly interest of the British Minister at Mexico, 
and am also much indebted to the Secretary of the Mexican Treasury 
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and to tlie Mexican Consuls at San Francisco and El Paso. Through 
the kindness of these gentlemen, my boxes of instruments passed the 
frontier unopened and were afterwards extricated from some difficulty 
that arose through my inadvertent non-fulfillment of a custom-house 
requirement as to the identification of baggage in such cases. Acknowl- 
edgments are also due to the officials of Wells Fargo & Co., for attention 
and courtesy, and to an official of the American custom house in El Paso 
for kind co-operation in the matter. 

The j)rogressive capital of the Mexican Republic, though situated 
in a depression amid higher lands, has an altitude of 7,350 feet above 
sea level, but during months of aridity an overhanging dust haze 
whitens the cloudless sky, crimsons the rising and setting sun to an 
unwonted degree, and at night dims the starry vault half way to the 
zenith, while numerous electric lights extinguish the remaining chances 
of the star-gazer. Though teeming with interest both archaeological and 
historic, and surrounded by scenic wonders, at some seasons it is not 
especially fitted for cosmical investigation. However, some less pre- 
tentious city farther south, with calm, transparent skies, was my 
intended goal. This ideal spot was neither sought nor found. 

On the day following my arrival in the City of Mexico, a severe 
attack of congestion of the lungs incapacitated me, and I was given little 
hope of recovery except by a change to a lower altitude. The pressure 
of circumstances was then peculiar. As the eclipse was due in a month, 
to remain in the city was to lose that sublime spectacle and perhaps to 
lose life, also; but should I chance to recover there, then the southern 
heavens could be telescopically observed at leisure, while to leave. the 
climate would hasten recovery in tune for a journey to the line of 
totality in the United States, though a study of the austral skies would 
have to be renounced. Argo, the Centaur, and the Cross gleamed invit- 
ingly night after night, but the latter alternative was chosen, as the 
heavens are enduring, while the lunar shadow is a fleeting visitation. 

In times of deep feeling the prominent scenes of Nature seldom 
wear a neutral aspect, and baleful, indeed, seemed the crimson sun on 
that sultry May eve, when, with long cherished hopes shattered, I took 
the north-bound train. As night came on, the starbeams struggled into 
view, and their farewell glance seemed to convey the consoling thought 
that we might meet again in a kinder clime. 

A slow imi)rovement in health set in at the lower altitude of El 
Paso, the frontier town where the trains leave for Louisiana and other 
southern states. 

In two weeks' time all anxieties had converged into the following 
queries: Shall I be sufficiently recovered to visit the line of totality? 



If so, where shall I waylay the great shadow? Shall clouds render that 
journey, also, a disappointment! A well considered resolve to accept 
all the risks of a long journey settled the first question. A purse much 
depleted beyond the foreseen expenditures decided the second; but the 
third answer was locked in the mysterious possibilities of the cloud 
system. On a serene evening towards the end of May I reached Louis- 
iana, that verdant land of mists where the Mississippi and the sea, with 
mingled vapors, so often veil the summer sun. Its shadow track was 
shunned by all astronomers who could choose their location, but fate 
arranged that I should center my hopes on the fitful sky of New 
Orleans. 

Eclipse hunting is a strange kind of agony, but when successful 
its joys are of a high order. On the morning of the 28th of May, cirrus 
clouds floated through the sky in several directions, and at times the 
wavy formations nearly obscured the early sun. 

First contact and a portion of the partial phase were observed 
through a light layer of cloud, which, however, soon drifted by and, with 
joy unspeakable, I saw the crescent sun in a clear blue area without a 
trace of haze in the vicinity. Then came the brief minute of totality 
and the longed-for vision of the sun's surroundings. 

A few hours afterwards the entire sky was overcast and there was 
a light fall of rain. 

The homeward journey was one of unbroken serenity, as the 
amends of partial success had modified the bitterness of disappointment. 
A true tale lacks the extremes of the narrative of fiction, for its joys 
have some drawback and its woe is not unmitigated, but the above 
account gives an idea of a few of the lights and shades that may cross 
the path of an astronomical traveler. 
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A Change 

By Martha McKim. 

I longed for new experience, 
It has come to me, 
I am dead. 

I take it very quietly 

And breathe no complaint 
It is said. 

I have vivid remembrance. 
Of my transmission, 
I lost my breath. 

Then gave up, quit my gasping 
And to myself laughed, 
" Why this is death.'' 

It is strangely new. 
Strangely interesting. 
This change. 

I am reconciled. 

Nothing like this is in 
Life's range. 

Mysteries drew me. 
Ever I sought them 
To uncover. 

Wouldst know this secret? 
Oh, don't ask me. 
Come on over ! 
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The Re\i^tf UndeBiUK 




BY 

ElizaibethMurn^Newin&n 




OHNNIE, hurry 'long there, er you'll be late to school!" 
Little Johnnie darted away, his bare legs twink- 
ling in the sun. He turned the corner at break-neck 
speed; but, once behind the high fence, he stopped 
and walked slowly on, with his hands in his pockets. 
The school bell began to ring. 

"J don't see what the blamed schools is fer, any- 
how! Jim Sloan told me yesterday the fishin's bully- 
he don't have to go to school when he don't want to!" 
He stopped and dug a big toe meditatively into 
a crack in the sidewalk, 

"I'd be late, now, anyhow." Suddenly he turned about and peered 
through a knot-hole in the high fence. 

"Ma's went in now; so I'll light out for Uncle Billy's." 
He dashed across the street at double-quick, walking on for a 
block or two, till he came to an alley. Here, a few steps in, he opened 
a gate cautiously, then slid in quickly and jieeped through the eob- 
webbed window of an old unpainted shed, over which was the legend: 
W11J.1AM Clopton, 
Gunsmith. 
Johnnie opened the door very softly, pushing his head in first, 
like a bright-eyed little mouse, ready to whisk back at the first alarm. 
"Ye're all alone, hain't ye. Uncle Billyf" 

"Why, it's Johnnie, I swan! Come in! Ya-as, Aunt Mandy, she's 
went down town. She 'lowed ter stay all uiomin'. Skippin' school 




again, eh! Aii'll be wantin' another excuse, I'll 
bet." 

"Yes— but, Uncle Billy, you don't know )iow 
Imlly the fishin' is now. Oh! I c'd feel it ii 
drawin' me, jest like it was your magnet, up tliere, 
an' my feet was some needles, you know, like I try 
sometimes; an' I jest couldn't make my feet go 
to'rds tlie schoolhouse. " 

Uncle Billy chuckled mildly and bent down 
over his file; then lie gave a furtive, almost 
frightened glance towards the house. He spoke 
slowly and meekly, as one with an ever present 
censor. Yet Johnnie had found him a most won- 
derfully interesting man. He could tell all about 
tlie habits of birds and of fish, and the best ways 
to capture them. He understood guns of all *'"'' mahdy 

descriptions, and had sometimes let Jolmnie handle those he was 
repairing. On such occasions Johnnie had felt thrills of pleasure 
run up and down bis back. Perhaps this was why the old gunsmith 
liad become Uncle Billy to all the boys of the village, particularly 
Johnnie. To him, the little dusty shop was a wonderland. How 
could anyone prefer a hot, stuffy, dry school-room f 

"Qoin' fishin', Johimie?" 

"1 — I don't know"— with a longing look at the fishing rods. 

"I'll let you take one o' my rods." 

"Oh, you're a brick, you are, Uncle Billy! But say, you'd better 
write that excuse, er we'll fergit it." 

Slowly and with difficulty. Uncle Billy drew his knotted fingers 
around tlie letters, .lohnnie promptly deposited the note in bis blouse. 

"Say, Uncle Billy, I'm scared, ever' time, fer fear she'll begin 
a-askin' around wliy you are writin' my excuses; fer she give me a 
awful searchin' look last time, an' 1 nearly froze to the spot. I c'd 
hardly drag my legs to my seat. But 1 looked at 'er so innereent 
like, she didn't say nutliin'. My ma would give me such a wallopin', 
an' Aunt Mandy— " 

I'ncle Billy's smile paled suddenly and he looked out, nervously, 
towards the house. 

"We do liev a awful time with our women folks. The trouble 
with women, ye see, Johnnie, is't they're so much stricter'n what we 
air; an' what is the idee of it all, I cain't figger out. Why ain't we 
able to slip the noose for a spell, now an' then, 'n be no worse fer 
it! But women's got ter dress an' act 'cordin' to the laws o' the 
Mediums an' Persians, er they don't feel sure about their tickets bein' 
good for the straight an' narrer path to glory." 



Uncle Billy always philosophized on any subject, but always 
when Aunt Mandy was absent. This circumstance had appealed to 
Johnnie's inquiring mind as very strange, and he had questioned 
Uncle Billy on the subject. 

"Well, ye see, Johnnie," Uncle Billy had replied, "women hez 
got a lot o' steam to blow off, jest like a ingine what makes lots o' 
noise, but don't hurt nobody 'less lie tries to stop it— then he's mor'n 
likely to git scalded. I got some blisters when I was first married, 
an' now I jest bottle up an' don't take the cork out until T git off 
here by myself." 

Uncle Billy was a man of slight stature, with a small face and a 
gentle, almost doleful mouth, that, during excitement, worked pitifully 
under a growth of sparse black whiskers; while his wife was tall and 
square, with a ruddy complexion, and an incisive intonation of voice 
that clearly indicated that she ex|>ected no opposition to any fiat— 
and she had never received one. 

"Well, Uncle Billy," Johnnie remarked, after reflecting soberly 
on his last remark, "I dunno; I think it does 'em good to fight 'em 
sometimes." 

"Ye-es, p'raps ye're right, Johnnie." 

"Oh, Uncle Billy! here comes Aunt Mandyl Where c'n I hide!" 
"Aunt Mandy! Jehosaphat! Under the table, there, quick!" 
The door opened with a snap and Aunt Mandy appeared, her 
hands on her hips, as if ready for action, and her face redder than 
usual, under her black poke-bonnet. 

"Well, William Clopton! What do you reckon's happened nowf* 
She stopped for breath, merely, not for form's sake, as Uncle Billy 
had thne to give only a deprecatory movement with his hand, and a 
furtive glance toward the table, which Aunt Mandy was too wrought 
up to notice. 

"] was jest a talkin' to Sister Sterman, an' she 

said 't Sister Brown said 't when the sewin' circle 

met at Brother Wilson's house yistiddy, an' I 

couldn't go, 'long o' bavin' my grapes to put up, 

which now I wouldn't o' grudge a-spilin' if I c'd 'a' 

bin t' the meetin'. Sister Brown said 't she tuck 

her youngest, Sally, with her. Sally got tired o' 

settin' still, an' first thing Sister Brown knowed, 

she'd disappeared. Mis' Brown couldn't find her 

nowhere. Fin'lly, when she got upstairs in the 

parson's room, she fergot what she wuz a lookin' 

"' fer, an' begun t' look around. An' what do you 

think she found?— a book by Robert Ingersell, a 




great inferdel, they say, an' it had Mis' Wilson's name in it! Oh, 
that woman is a darter o' Satan, sartin sure! She will be the dam- 
nation o' this hull town! An' her high-ferlutin' notions! They do 
say ez how she don't low Sister Jones' darter, Lizy, ez is workin' fer 
'em, to eat at the table, an' Lizy's goin' to leave 'em. The only 
surprise to me is 't she hain't left 'em long afore this. That's what we 
git fer hirin' a new-fangled preacher from the city. An' the way 
Mis' Wilson dresses an' curls her hair, an' the pink an' light-blue 
colors she puts on, an' the birds an' plumes! Well, the sewin' society 
held a infernal session right away afterward, an' they decided it 
cain't be stood no furder; an' so they're a goin' to give her jest one 
more chanst. Sister Brown's a goin' to have a evenin' party next 
Thursday night, an' if Mis' Wilson comes out a lookin' like a minister's 
wife, consecrated to the Lord, ort to look, they'll let 'em stay; if not, 
there'll be a vacant pulpit in Strawberry P'int." 

Here, Aunt Mandy stopped for the first full breath she had taken, 
and looked full at her spouse, awaiting a word of approval. 

**We-ll, of course, ye 're allers right, Mandy; but I thought that 
she seems like a mighty peart woman, an' he is the finest talker we've 
ever had." 

*'Billy, I'm surprised at ye, that I am! Ye hain't got no idee 
uv the requirements o' the man er woman wiio's got true religion. 
You poor, weak men air allers ready to be led away by a purty face 
an' a simper 'at covers up a heart o' guile. That woman is a wolf in 
sheep's clo'es. She'll corrupt the hull town! Why, I kin jest see 
the devil a shinin' in them eyes o' her'n; but you poor, blind men!— 
whose hat is that 'ere? Wliat you lookin' at so restless like? Well, 
fer land's sake! You jest come right out o' there, Johnnie Reed! 
What you a doin' here, durin' school hours? I'll jest walk right over 
an' tell Sister Reed. Ye see, Billy, the corruptin's already began." 

But Johnnie was hardlv of the same mold as Uncle Billv, or had 
not been drilled in the same school. His little, stalky figure stiffened 
and he doubled up his little fists, as if ready for a fight. 

*'A11 right. Aunt Mandy, but ye '11 wish ye hadn't, that's all I've 
got ter say!" 

*'Why, now, you little sauce-box?" 

''Ye'd better not do it!" 

*'But it's jest what I'm goin' to do," and she tied her bonnet 
strings fiercely. 

''Well, because if ye do, teacher '11 find out Uncle Billy is a liar; 
I've got a excuse wrote by him to the teacher." 
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Uncle Billy collapsed as though a bomb had struck him, expecting 
one would a moment later; but Aunt Mandy merely gave a little cry, 
and sank helplessly into a splint-bottomed chair, looking blankly from 
one to the other. Uncle Billy, seeing this, revived, and went on 
working as if he had thought of nothing else all morning. 

**An' I'm a goin' fisliin'; Uncle Billy's loaned me his fishin' 
rod." 

But, with the exception of another gasp. Aunt Mandy said nothing, 
merely growing a shade paler. 

Then a startling thing happened. Uncle Billy suddenly arose, 
flinging his tools down with a rasping noise, and said: 

**An' I'm a goin' with him!" 

Never before had he spoken five such fearless words. Aunt 
Mandy 's lips trembled, but no sound came from them. Then, with 
a firm tread, Uncle Billy stepped to the corner, took down two fishing 
rods, and, putting on his hat, marched out of the shop, followed by 
Johnnie, who recovered from his dazed state with a shout of joy. 

Aunt Mandy sat, mute, watching them as they walked across the 
yard, out the front gate and down the street, the gray-haired man 
and the tow-headed boy, each walking erect and intoxicated by the 
same thrill of successful rebellion. 

After five minutes of stupor, she looked about at Sister Sterman's 
house and Sister Walker's. 

*^I declare to goodness!" she said, feebly; ** whatever will they 
think to see Billy a walkin' away to go fishin' in the middle of the 
day?" 

Uncle Billy was transformed. He seemed to sniff independence. 
All the woodland lore he knew, he poured forth, and Johnnie listened 
as one charmed. It was a warm, fresh day, and the woods into which 
they soon turned were full of the song of birds. A squirrel darted 
out and up to the top of a stump, tipping his head and gazing at them 
coyly from the corner of his eye. Uncle Billy threw some nuts at 
him, and thev sat down and watched him eat. 

** Squirrels is a awful sociable animal, Johnnie, and easy tamed. 
I allers had one er two around— afore I was married," he added 
quickly. **I'll show ye how to ketch one, Johnnie." 

**We hain't got nothin' to eat. Uncle Billy," Johnnie remarked 
a little later. 

**Hehl That's right; but I 'low ez how we kin find some berries 
an' nuts, mebbe; an' Farmer Deal's place ain't so very fur away from 
the crick. We'll go up thar an' git a bite. This is somethin' like, 
hain't it, Johnnie?" 
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**Betcher boots." 

The two old chums sat quietly fishing for an hour or two. Then, 
suddenly, Uncle Billy drew in his line and said: 

'Mohnnie, I ben thinkin' about them 'ere women folks. It 
do seem allfired mean the way they be pesterin' that poor little 
preacher's wife, an' T ben a figgerin' ez how we might work up some 
scheme to circumnavigate— circumvent them women. How c'd we git 
ahead of 'em, next Thursday night, an' keep 'em from drivin' Brother 
an' Sister Wilson out o' th' church? This here's his first charge, 
an' they's only a bride an' groom, which makes it more of a pity. 
0' course Mis' Wilson '11 be dressed up like all git out. She's from 
the city, ye know— pop's got lots of money, they say, an' they wears 
clo'es what's diff 'runt from our'n. She'll be bomid ter shock 'em, all 
right, though why ain't her ways as good as our'n, only jest diff 'runt, 
like Aunt Mandv's is diff 'runt from minef " 

**I s'pose we can't git the women to thinkin' diflf'runt. Uncle 
Billy." 

**You can try if you want ter, but I've got ter suffer enough fer 
this day's transgressin '. " 

'*Well, Aunt Mandy, she's paralyzed. She won't be able to say 
nuthin' fer a dav er two." 

Then they both laughed loud and long, remembering the picture 
thev had left. 

""VMiy can't we tell Mis' Wilson to wear somethin' plain, Uncle 
Billv?" 

"No-0," slowly objected Uncle Billy, scratching his head. **No, 
that'd make her feel bad. Seems like we'd ort to— I've got it! We've 
got to do somethin' to draw oflf their attention." 

^'Wliat! You and I, Uncle Billy? What kin we do? Say, I'll tell 
ye," and Johnnie drew the old man's head over and whispered in his 
ear, as though afraid that even the squirrels might hear. 

**But Jehosaphat! Think what Mandy '11 do!" exclaimed Uncle 
Billv. 

**0h, all right, if ye want them women to drive her away— " 

**I'll do it, Johnnie. But I'll be jiggered if I know how we kin 
fix it." 

**I'll git Jim Simms to help me. He kin fix it. His pa's a tailor, 
an' Jim, he's a reg'lar rip-snorter, Uncle Billy. They've got sloughs 
of funny pictures in their store. I nearly bust a-laffin', lookin' at 
'em, sometimes." 

**A11 right, Johnnie. But it's jest to help that pore little woman." 



All week there was a tense atmosphere in Strawberry Point. 
Thirty women of the Methodist Sewing Society went about with the 
stern sense of duty imprinted on their faces. 

** Sister Allen," said Mrs. Jones, across her front gate, one 
morning, *Hhey do say ez how Mis' AVilson hez got some awful pictures 
uv women without no clo'es on in her parlor. That would convict her 
in my opinion. How could Brother Wilson be a-thinkin' about how to 
lead the ungodly out uv the paths of sin into the straight and narrer 
way with them picters afore his eyes; an' did ye see that pink hat she 
had on a Tuesdav?" 

**Yes, anvone c'n see with half an eve that she hain't consecrated 
to the Lord. Our duty's plain, Sister Jones— we hev got to make a 
example o' Sister Wilson. This hez got to be a lesson to the risin' 
generation aginst frivolity an' a corruptin' love o' display. AVhat 
ye goin' to wear. Sister Jones?" 

**I thought I'd wear my blue cashmere with the plum-colored 
ribbon on. I was a lookin' at a hat t'other day, but it was ten dol- 
lars; an' I'm a waitin' till it comes down to six. Say, Sister Allen, 
do ye mind a lendin' me yer brown fan? It looks fine with my plum- 
colored ribbon." 

**Well, now, that do come jest handy, fer I was a wantin' ter ax 
ye fer yer white silk mitts, an' we'll call it a swap. I've got a new 
gray silk, but I don't want ter wear my gloves with it, fer my hands 
gits so warm, an' bare hands ain't proper, o' course." And so on 
for an hour. Other front-gate and back-gate groups discussed the 
absorbing topic, morning, noon, and night. 

Uncle Billy was a model all week, which Aunt Mandy was pleased 
to take for contrition, and so forebore from the awful castigation 
she had meditated the dav of his rebellion. 

**Well, le's hurry an' git dressed, Billy, so's 't we kin see the 
others come in," said Aunt Mandy, Thursday evening about six 
o'clock. 

Uncle Billy meekly coincided, and started in very slowly. 

**I do declare, William Clopton! I never see ye dress so slow 
in my life; here I've been a-waitin' a half hour, an' Sister Means 
an' White hez already went by!" 

Uncle Billy raised his head to reply, when a knock was heard at 
the door. Johnnie stood there, quite breathless from running. 

**0h, Uncle— Aunt Mandy, there's a man down at Mr. Simm's 
store wants ter see Uncle Bill v." 

'* Land's sakes, why didn't he come here? An' it's time for the 
party, an' you hain't ready yet, Billy!" 
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**WelI, you go right 'long, Mandy, an' I'll hurry ez fast ez I kin." 

** That's the first sensible remark I've heard ye make to-night, 
Billv— but, land's sake! I don't darst to leave ve alone; ye'd never 

git thar— I'll jest go right 'long to Brother Simm's store, with ye, 

to hurry ye up." 

Uncle Billy turned pale and looked at Johnnie, who, shifting his 
weight nervously for a moment, said: 

'*I saw lots o' people a goin' in. Aunt Mandy, an' Sally said 
they was 'most all there, an' they'd serve refreshments now, right 



soon." 



**I 'low I'll go on, then, Billy. I hope they don't keep ye till 
after refreshments. Is my bonnet on straight? I wish 't I had a 
blue pair o' gloves, like Sister Madsen's got; blue ain't her color, 
nohow. I guess I'm ready. Hurry 'long, now!" 

When Aunt Mandy entered. Miss Brown's parlor was well filled 
with twenty or more women, stiffly erect and conversing in funereal 
undertones. The men, in their Sunday suits, were in the **settin' 
room," and were having a somewhat louder, though scarcely livelier, 
time. ** Sister Brown" herself was not visible, being lost somewhere 
in the mysterious depths of the kitchen— at which none of her guests 
were surprised, that being the proper place for a hostess on the brink 
of a '* supper party." 

The parlor furniture was scanty, consisting of a black haircloth 
sofa and three chairs of imposing rigidity; so all the chairs, of every 
shape, age, and size, had been hauled in from the other parts of the 
house. The walls, a dead-white plaster, were covered with crayon 
enlargements of family portraits, each surrounded by massive frames 
of gilt or black wood. Over the ^*sofy," the point of vantage in the 
room, was a wax-flower wreath, enclosed in glass and framed in heavy 
gilt. Over the doors were mottoes worked in red and white by 
aspiring young Browns, and reading ** Blessed are the Peacemakers"; 
**Home, Sweet Home," and ** Jesus Died for Me." In the sitting 
room the various ornaments left from the parlor were bestowed. 
The chief ornament was a large, black-and-white **In Memoriam," 
in a black frame at least three feet square, though the decedent, a 
Harry Brown, was scarcely two feet high when the untimely taking 
oflf occurred. The organ and pictures were decorated with throws 
and other handiwork of Jessie Brown, done at about the same i)eriod 
at which poetry attacks half-ripe boys. 

Jessie Browni was seated before the organ as Aunt Mandy entered. 
As soon as the half-suppressed greetings were over, Jessie started a 
song— a hymn, as being more appropriate to the occasion. What the 



latent virtues of the hymn may have been were not shown, for she 
had scarcely sung a bar, when little Sally, at the window, shrieked 
out, amid the perfunctory hush: 

**0h, here she comes!" 

No one needed to be told who **slie" was. The organ and singing 
stopped suddenly, and all faced the door, with significant looks to 
one another. 

The crucial moment had arrived; the door finally opened, and 
the minister and his wife entered. They stood for a moment silently, 
the young, slender man with his fine spiritual face, and his pretty 
wife, with her daintily chiseled features, her delicious pink and white 
complexion and her light, golden hair, arranged after the fashion of 
the smart world, in a high coiflfure. They seemed to have stepped 
from another world, as they gracefully moved forward and spoke 
easily to each guest. 

But not of Strawberry Point's world! Upon them the distinc- 
tion of both the minister and his wife had been lost. Thirty women 
had sat as a jury upon the evidence of the moment, and, in thirty 
minds, she stood convicted. Thirty females stood up to greet her, 
with the frigidity of icebergs. As soon as they passed to the sitting 
room, heads drew together and were shaken significantly. Only the 
refreshments kept thirty shocked proprieties from marching out in a 
bodv. 

The minister's wife had worn a simple gown of white muslin, 
but it had a low neck and short sleeves ! 

** Sister Brown ort to write the letter, for it's at her house." 

**No, Sister White ort to, fer she's the secr'tary." 

But just then a knock was heard, and the heads turned toward 
the door. As it swung in, thirty female mouths, set in lines of grim 
determination, dropped open as if pulled by a communal string. 
Apparently unconscious of it all. Uncle Billy was entering. He was 
arrayed in a mixture of Scotch costume and evening dress unparalleled 
in the annals of stage make-up. It consisted of- a dress coat, four 
sizes too large; of a dress shirt of the same generous proportions, its 
wide expanse of sheeny white set oflf by three glittering glass shirt- 
studs; of a woman's parti-colored shawl, worn over one shoulder and 
arm in imitation of a Highland plaidie; of a high, glossy silk hat of 
the ancient stove-pipe genus; of patent-leather shoes, with silk bows, 
and— crowning glory of all— of red and green kilts and striped yellow 
and red half-socks, and, between socks and kilts, for a distance of two 
feet, two pairs of bare legs, decidedly not modeled after the pattern 
of the Apollo Belvidere. Behind this apparition marched Johnnie, 
his face wearing a look of babyish innocence. 
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**Good evenin', ladies," said Uncle Billy, bowing and smiling, 
offering a hand to each woman, and receiving one suddenly grown icy 
in return, he sauntered out among the men. 

For two minutes the tliirtv women looked dumblv, feeblv, at one 
another. Aunt Mandy sat in a corner, shrunken, her face gray and 
drawn; Imt she was the first to recover. 

*'Wliy— why— B-Billy's crazy! crazy! I— must take him home." 

But Uncle Billy was escorting Mrs. Wilson to the dining room 
with very easy gallantry. The other women followed like sleep- 
walkers. Little was said except by Uncle Billy, who seemed to have 
been drinking champagne, so brilliant was he. Xo one looked at 
''Sister Wilson," but no one ceased to look at Uncle Billy. 

As soon as refreshments were over, Aunt Mandv seized him bv 

' • • 

the arm and gasped: 

''Where did ye git these— these raiments? Wliat is the matter 
with ve?" 

*'Nothin', madame." 

'* Madame! Madame! Ye 're crazy! Le— le's go home." 

"Certainly, madame." 

As Uncle Billv and Aunt Mandv rounded the corner, a shrill 
whistle was heard. 

The next day, Johnnie lifted the latch of the shoj) door softly, 
and. slipped in. Uncle Billy was at work as though nothing had 
happened. 

"I jest saw Aunt Mandy goin' in ter Mis' Jones's. Say, Uncle 
Billy, you're a trump! Oh, I nearly split myself laffin'! An' say, it 
worked— oh, it worked fine! They fergot all about Mis' Wilson, an' 
the women agreed they won't do notliin' to her." 

"Glory! An' they hev decided not to pester 'er, eh? Are you 
sartin uv it?" 

"Yes, they held a meetin' that night, an' decided to stan' right 
by 'er. I listened through the winder. They didn't none of 'em 
understand how you ever got the git-up to do it, with Aunt Mandy 
a-settin' right thar. After they got through talkin' about you. Mis' 
Means got up an' said 'at they couldn't send Mis' Wilson away on 
account of her clo'es, when one of their own flesh an' blood— she 
meant you, Uncle Billv— had acted so much scand'louser. An' Mis' 
^\Tiite said 'at Mis' Wilson had acted like a minister's wife, if she 
hadn't dressed like one. An' then, they turned in an' give her a risin' 
vote to stand right by 'er. But they won't get through talkin' about 
vou fer a vear. What did Aunt Mandv sav?" 

"AVhat did she say, Johnnie? She said— but it was wu'th it; it 
was wu'th it." 




El Camino Real 

(TKe King'i Road or Royal Highway.) 

over I cenluiy ago connedcd a Kore at Califon 

Miuion Churcho. ii to be lebuilt.) 




luD ye the King's Road over 
o serve our latter days, 
Umt path of the Spanish rover 

?\nd gentle Serra's ways. 
Where the Padre walked, upbearing 

The blessed cross of God, 
And his brethren, meekly faring. 

With sandaled footsteps trod. 



Build ye the Highway dreaming 

Of pageants it has known — 
The silver chain where gleaming 

Like pearls the Mission shone — 
Of stately hosts surveying 

The New World's wondrous lands ; 
Of dauntless knights obeying 

A glorious Fate's commands. 



Build ye the King's Road knowing 

Its ancient course and true 
On wind-swept mesas going 

Deep, rugged canons through ; 
Wild trail by Indian charted. 

The north star's gleam for guide ; 
Rough trail those lion-hearted 

Franciscans glorified. 



Build ye the Highway bravely 

To link those Missions famed 
Where steadfast souls once gravely 

Their news of peace proclaimed ; 
In crumbling arch and tower 

A century's romance dwells. 
Both past and present hour 

Ring out their Angelus bells. 



Build then the King's Road, sharing 

Both North and South its bond, . 
From palm to redwoods faring 

Or trackles pines beyond; 
Long leagues its course thus winding. 

Proud Road of Destiny, 
A score of Missions binding 

Within its rosaiy! 



Reindeer f^rmm^ 




the Mid[\i^hl ^un. 

nary E:.n&rr-Nom£,Ala5k&. 
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UK problem of transportation has all along been the 
most difficult one to solve in the development of the 
wonderful resources of this more than wonderful coun- 
try, embracing an area of 590,000 square miles, which 
thrifty Uncle Sam acquired from Russia just thirty-eight 
years ago. The comparatively insignificant sum of 
$7,200,000 (the x>urchase price) has been repaid many 

times, and the returns have only fairly begun. In 1892 our govern- 
ment commenced to introduce ieinik>(M- from Siberia into Alaska, the 

plan being to employ Liip 

by native apprentices. 

ticeship fifty deer ar 

and after ten years 

thus acquired be 

pie, the average value 

$150. Praetically and 

the herd belongs to th. 

has served his appren 

prospecting in 

are superior to 

and a deer will 




"X landers as herders, assisted 

\ After five years' appren- 

\ loaned to 



the native, 
more the property 
comes his in fee sim- 
of a good deer being 
for all domestic uses, 
native as soon as he 
ticeship. For 
Alaska, reindeer 
horses and dogs, 
carry a pack of 
one hundred pounds or more and find its feed winter or summer. 
This consists of a peculiar product indigenous to the country, known 
as reindeer moss, a fungus growth, very nutritious and not impala- 
table. Many a starved wanderer over these northern wilds might 
have prolonged his miserable existence had he only been aware of 
the nourishing property of the beautiful white, coralline-appearing 
substance, crushed with every effort beneath his uncertain feet. A 
bunch of this moss, which I had brought with me from Alaska and 
placed upon my desk for the inspection of friends, was devoured by 
mice— another proof of the correctness of the foregoing assertion. 




There are reindeer stations at Cape Prince of 
Port Clarence, Golovin, Sinrock, Point 
Hope, Point Barrow, St, Lawrence Island, Una- 
laklik and Cape Blossom, and herds, which in 1896 
aggregated 996 animals, have now increased to a 
sum total of 3,980, affording not only transporta- 
tion facilities but also food and clothing, lioth for 
the whites and natives. 

No sweeter nor more appetizing meat can be 
imagined than a reindeer porterhouse steak; in 
fact, the whole carcass is tender and toothsome, 
and every particle is utilized by the Eskimos, even 
to the tough sinew, which is dried and separated 
into threads with which they sew their wearing 
apparel, manufactured from the pelt. This consists 
of mukluks or boots, tight-fitting trousers and a parka or outer gar- 
ment extending to the knee, with long sleeves and hood attached. 
The latter is allowed to hang loose in moderate weather, but com- 
pletely envelopes the head and face during extreme cold, only the 
eyes being visible. There is no opening in the front, the neck being 
of sufficient circumference to slip closely over the head, and the 
chechako (tenderfoot) finds it a difficult matter to get into one of 
tiiese combinations and still more difficult to get out. I managed the 
former, however, with comparative ease, but it took the united effort 
of several Eskimos to extricate me after I had worn the parka for 
some days, having slept in it out on the damp tundra meantime. 
Perspiration, caused by the heavy exertion of mushing (walking) for 
miles across the sodden moss, sinking half way to my knees at every 
step, had moistened the inner side of the garment, which thereupon 
settled to the contour of my body, and, having afterward dried, I was 
for the time being hejTnetically sealed. For comfort and durability 
in a rigorous climate this costume cannot be equalled, and it is worn 
by all classes during the long, cold winters. The soldiers of the 
garrison and the miners have adopted it universally, especially the 
mukluks, which are waterproof and far more comfortable than the 
regulation rubber boots, which blister the feet and cause chilblains 
and all sorts of pedal ailments. Sleeping bags and robes are made 
from reindeer skin and command good prices, and the manufacture 
of these necessary articles is the natives' main source of revenue. 

The wealthiest Eskimo in Alaska is Palagai Makrikoff Ante- 
silook, better known as "Sinrock Mary, the Reindeer Queen of 
Alaska," widow of Antesilook, or "Sinrock Charlie," who died about 



five years ago. (^ueeii Mary is a power among her people and owns 
a herd of 400 deer in her own, right, her husband having repaid the 
government the first loan a short time previous to his death. 

Queen Mary, unlike the majority of her rat-e, is tall and po%verl'ul, 
weigliing nearly three hundred pounds, and manages her affairs in 
a thoroughly business-like manner, I met this harbarian rnler on 
one of her periodical trading expeditions to Nome, and after oonsid- 
erable eiTort found favor in her royal eyes and accompanied lier as 
an invited guest on her return to Sinrock. being the first white woman 
ever accorded that privilege. She has no children of her own but 
has adopted many a poor waif into her household, her special pet 
being Segaj-uk, or George, as he is commonly called, a little half-breed 
Russian-Eskimo, upon whom she lavishes a wealth of devotion. This 
child is her constant companion, eats at her table and wears the 
fanciest parka and ^ niukluks that sav- 
age ingenuity can devise. He also 
shares the royal ^^^^ couch of reindeer 
robes, and during f^^H my ten days' visit 
slept between hie l^^V be n e f ac tor and 
myself, being the MJ^jt^ cleanest of his race 
tliat came under jMfJfj<^^ my observation. 

Five native ^SSH^V herders look after 
Mary's deer and /^^^^^K follow them in 
their devious wan ^^^^^^B derings to "pas- 
tures new," but ^^^^^^^ not "green," and 
never while life V^H ^ , endures will I for- 
get my first sight fl^A^^ * '^^ these glorious 
creatures. I had tl^V ^K^g braved the perils 
of the deep in a -^^^ bidarka or walrus- 
skin boat, with \ I twenty savages, 

only one of whom skuavuk —their queen- 

could speak a word of English, a few syllables at the best; had stopped 
one night en route at a native village among a horde of howling, drunken 
Eskimos, where it seemed that pandemonium itself was loosened, and 
later had left Queen Mary's hospitable abode miles behind, and with my 
guide had mushed through sleet and wind across the drearj' tundra in 
the direction of the herder's camp, near where the deer were grazing. 
A long, low range of foothills, covered with a light fall of snow, had 
finally to be surmounted, and by mighty effort I dragged my well-nigh 
exhausted body to the summit. Just then the sun shone forth for 
the first time in several days, lighting up the inter\'ening valley and 
the snow-clad peaks of the Sawtooth Mountains in the distance with 



a dazzling brightness, and, gazing down the long declivity niiles away, 
I saw a myriad of moving forms and realized that the accomplishment 
of my object was at hand. The wind was now to my back, but I was 
too weary to proceed further, so while my guide went for provision 
dowTi to camp, I found a comparatively sheltered spot wherein I 
seated myself, and began to pluck and eat the berries growing upon 
the low vines and showing blue beneath their icy covering. So intent 
was I upon thus appeasing my hunger that some time (a quarter of 
an hour, perhaps) had elapsed before I again glanced toward the 
distant herd ; and when at length I did so, I discovered to my amaze- 
ment and gratification that they were steadily approaching, their 
curiosity having probably been aroused by the strange intruder and 
the scent of seal oil and codfish upon the parka that I wore, borrowed 
from its native owner at Sinrock to protect me from the biting cold. 
I ceased picking berries and remained perfectly still, seated with my 
back against a ledge of rock, awaiting developments. Soon I could 
hear them grunting or trumpeting as they still advanced, and pres- 
entlv the whole herd formed in a semi-circle about me. Fawns 
prettily mottled in white and brown, does, wide-eyed and wondering, 
and bucks with great antlers like trees, which they tossed and clashed 
together as they stood stamping and pawing the snow-covered tundra 
beneath them. One broken-legged deer, left far in the rear, presently 
joined his fellows, limping painfully along on three sound members, 
while the injured limb swung loose and helpless with every movement, 
drawn by the same over-powering curiosity to inspect the white 
stranger. I have stood upon the awful brink of the Colorado Canyon, 
have gazed down from dizzy heights upon the beautiful valley of the 
Yosemite, have seen the wild cattle on the plains and our own native 
deer in their fastnesses, but never before did I experience such a 
thrill as on this occasion. For a full half-hour this tableau lasted, and 
then gradually the herd began to disperse, grazing slowly as they 
went, and I felt that my long and perilous journey was at last 
rewarded. 
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<^HES.TER 6.BEMEDICT 



" Down all the stretch of Hell to its last GuK 
TTiere is no shape more terrible than this." 
The Man with the Hoe. 

Look into that " last guU," O, poet, I pray thee 

Down, down where its nether cave leans. 

And find there, God help us a "shape" to gainsay thee, 

A "shape" that afrighteth the fiends. 

And listen ! O, listen, for through all the thunder 

A voice crieth — heavy with woe : 

" 1, 1 am the woman I the woman that's under 

The heel of the Man with the Hoe." 

She is the begotten of derelict ages ; 

Of systems senescent the flaw. 

She is the forgotten of poets and sages. 

The creature of lust and of law. 

The tale of the "Terror" the "ox's" brute brother. 

Can never be told overmuch ; 

But she is the vassal, and she is the mother, 

The thrice accursed mother of such. 

Look into that " last gulf." thou newest evangel, 

Thou builder of ladders for men. 

And find there the pale pleading face of an angel 

That woos thee, thou Prince of the Pen ! 

And, sometimes, a little, though half the world wonder. 

And critics cry high and cry low. 

Sing out for the woman ! the woman that's under 

The heel of the " Man with the Hoe." 
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BouL, Amalie, 
Opposite Temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
Athens, March 9, 1905. 
HE financial manager of this personally conducted party of 
two has actually left me nothing to tell about Egypt, but 
it is simply grand. 

We spent more than twice the time usually spent there 
by tourists, and yet one can only receive impressions, even 
in a six-weeks' tour, and it is all so wonderfully interesting 
one longs for a more intimate knowledge. 
Miss B. sailed on a rosy cloud while we were there, and I walked 
the earth. She came down occasionally, long enough to eat and pay 
bills, and at such times I called her attention to objects under her 
feet. Once in a while she dragged me up for a peep into her clouds, 
and the upward view was good for me, so between us we saw as much 
as two ordinary mortals could expect. 

While Miss B., as you will observe, found her keenest delight in 
the old temples, I enjoyed the people— the dear, brown, dirty people. 
The young were particularly picturesque and interesting. Of course 
I mean the men and boys, for the female population remains a veiled 
mj'stery. We saw many a pair of dark bright eyes above their veils, 
and many a neat foot and ankle from beneath their skirts, and some- 
times a much he-ringed hand, but that was all. Very few women are 
to be seen on the streets. In spite of this, though, there is no lack of 
bright colors along the thoroughfares, 

Keamy Street on a Saturday afternoon is scarcely less gay than 
the Charah El Kamel. But, my dears, it is the superior sex who wear 
the bright tints in Egypt. I often thought of Mrs. Stetson's verses. 



Feminine vanity! Oh, ye gods, list to these men! Certainly the 
men of Egypt cannot talk about feminine vanity as expressed in gay 
colored apparel. 

But it all lends a wonderful i)icturesqueness to the street scenes. 
The young men and boys of the poorer classes wear a simple garment 
that reaches to the knees, made nmcli like an American nightshirt. 
Sometimes you see a bright pink-striped one, and when a gorgeous 
red and yellow turban is worn with such a one you can imagine the 
effect. 

One thing strikes you at once in Egj-pt— the grand and dignified 
bearing of the natives. Some of them have the most magnificent 
carriage. We saw a shepherd one day in the street at Suez and he 
walked like a king. Kameses could not have carried himself more 
proudly. 

When we left Eg>'i)t I was rather afraid we were spoiled for 
antiquities, but I find the contrast is so great that we are going to 
enjoy Greece just as much. We have purchased a copy of ^^Childe 
Harold," and have been quoting all day: 

''Cold is the heart, fair Greece, that looks on thee, 
Nor feels as lovers o'er the dust thev loved." 

Just think of reading this in the shadow of the Temple of Jupiter 

Olympus ! 

Mary Garton Fostkr. 
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BV /SM ELI A V\/OODW/\WD TRUE3DELI 



A bird with a glory of plumage 

Flew in at the kitchen door ; 
He perched on the kitchen table 

While I scrubbed at the kitchen floor ; 
And he flooded each nook and comer 

With the song from his swelling throat, 
Till my soul forgetting its bondage, 

Found its own in each kindred note. 



O spirit of song and of beauty ! 

Thou immortal, with touch that's divine ! 
Not our toil at the Wheel can withhold thee 

From the hearts thou knowest as thine. 
Sing on, O my soul, sing forever 

* Midst the grime and the grind of my life, 
Like the bird that sung his sweet message 

Unheeding the sordid strife. 

Sing on till these walls are resplendent 

With groinings of golden glow; 
Till this humble door is a portal 

Where angels shall come and go. 
Sing on in the joy of thy birth-right, 

Unhurt by the cares that are mine; 
Sing on, O my soul ! sing forever. 

For God and His worlds are thine. 
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Notes by the Historian 



On tlie afternoon of September 27tli, 1890, a 
nuiiiber of women met at the home of Mrs. Emelie 
Tracy Y. Parkliurst, and organized the Pacific 
Coast Women's Press Association. A most inter- 
esting paper read by Mrs. Parkhurst gave unex- 
jiected information and voiced a hearty response 
from women writers of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
' fornia, Nevada and Utah. The objects of the As- 
sooiatiou, of wliicli all were in favor, were freely 
discussed, and those adopted were stated as 
follows: 

"Tile object of this Association shall be to • 
promote acquaintance and good fellowsliip among 
writers and journalists; to elevate the work and 
workers ; and to forward, by concerted action 
through the Press, such good objects in literary, social, industrial, 
l>hiIantiiropic and reformatory lines as may, from time to time, present 
themselves. ' ' 

The year was s])ent in active organization. A library of several 
hundred books was accunmlated and catalogued, and at the close of the 
year the Association numbered one hundred and twenty-five active 
members. 

In April, 1892, ^ha. Emelie Tracy Y. Parkhurst, the beloved 
founder, ])assed out of the spliere of her earthly usefulness into the 
life beyond, and the Association was left without the strong devotion 




to their cause of a woman whose first thought had been theirs, and 
upon whose strengtli of imrpose all had unconsciously leaned. 

No attempt can be made here to give a complete list of the women 
of distinction who have been members of this Association. 

Among those prominent in national fame stands Jessie Benton 
Fremont, who was instrumental in bringing C'alifornia into the Union 
as a free State, She was the author of several books: "A Year of 
Travel," in which she tells of the California gold discover;' days; 
"A Souvenir of My Time," "Stories of the Guard," "A Sketch of 
Senator Fremont," and "Will and Way Stories." But the aid she 
gave her husband, wiiich gave him his renown as the "Pathfinder," 
was of more importance than her literary work. When Fremont had 
started across the 
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training to her whose motto was "Formation and not Reformatic 

Ina Coolbrith is considered the sweetest singer in California 
literature, abroad as well as at home. Her poem, "Wlien the Grass 
Shall Cover Me," echoes the sentiments of all who knew her: 



'■When the grass shall cover me, 
Head Ui feet where I am lying; 
When not any wind that blows 



Shall wake m 
Close above n 
You will say: 
You will say: 



to your sigh in 1 
e as you pass 
'How kind she 
'How true she i 



When the grass grows 
Grace Hibbard, another California poetess, is the author of 
■'California Violets." 



Rose Hartwick Thorpe, author of ** Curfew Shall Not Ring To- 
night," has in her possession a note from Queen Victoria telling her 
that she had committed that poem to memory. This poem has been 
translated into many languages. 

Anna Morrison Reed, editor of the Northern Croivn, is a rep- 
resentative Californian. Born in the mines, she has been a constant 
contributor to literature, both x^rose and poetry. She has iDublished 
one volume of verse through the Bancrofts. 

Lillian H. Shuey is the author of *' Among the Redwoods," 
*^ California Sunshine," '* David of Juniper Gulch," ^'l)on Luis' 
Wife," and ^'The Humboldt Lily." 

Another poetess was Mrs. Mary Cameron Benjamin. 

Nellie Blessing Eyster, the first President of the Association, was 
a grand-niece of Barbara Frietchie. Her first book was entitled ** Sunny 
Hours of the Child Life of Tom and Mary," and it received the endorse- 
ment of Oliver Wendell Holmes. In 1870 she published in Harper's 
Magazine ^*A Dame of the Quakers," and later, **How the Star 
Spangled Banner Found Its Tune." ^*Tlie Colonial Boy" was pub- 
lished in 1890 and has been adopted by most of the school and church 
libraries in the United States. Her last work, *^A Chinese Quaker," 
was published in 1902. This book has been quoted as introducing a 
valuable history of the Chinese question in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is well known as a kindergarten worker 
and as the author of **The Story of Patsy," *'The Bird's Christmas 
Carol," ^* Timothy's Quest," and other books. 

Miss Verna Woods gained her first literary reputation in the field 
of descriptive verse. In 1891 she published a drama entitled **The 
Amazons," of which Gladstone wrote: *^I admire it, both for its 
poetic force and Hellenic spirit." She was the author of ** Horatio," 
which was produced by Frederick Ward, and of **Lord Strathmore." 
She died suddenly in 1902, after having achieved literary success in 
the dramatic field. 

No name is better known in the State than that of the late Mrs. 
Jeanne C. Carr, of Pasadena. She was a constant writer for the 
general press upon subjects concerning the j^romotion of the material 
growth of the State. She was a botanist and artist, a writer and 
poet, a philanthropist, a political thinker, and a home woman as well. 
Her name is a household word in Southern California. 

Mrs. Romaldo Pacheco was one of the early successful writers of 
California. She was known as a playwright of ability. In 1875, her 
drama, ^* Betrayed," was produced here, and later another trial was 
made in ** Loyal Till Death," a piece which showed distinct merit and 
great promise. Since then she has produced a legitimate farce called 
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** Incog/' which was successfully played in the important Eastern 

cities. 

Until 1875, the home of the well known author, Mrs. Frances 
Tuller Victor, was in Portland. After the death of her husband, who 
was on the ill-fated steamer Pacific when she foundered, Mrs. Victor 
came to San Francisco and engaged in historical writing for Bancroft. 
In 1890 she returned to Ogden and wrote **The River of the West," 
*^ Sunset at the Mouth of the Columbia," **A11 Over Oregon and 
Washington," and many short newspaper and magazine sketches. 
She died in 1902, an active worker to the last, and left a pile of valuable 
historical manuscript, which may be published later. 

The voice and pen of Mrs. M. G. C. Edholmes has championed 
every noble cause, particularly for temperance and social purity, 
instituted in this State. 

Mrs. J. G. Lemon is a distinguished botanist, and with her husband, 
is engaged in scientific work. She received a gold medal at the World's 
Fair for her paintings of wild flowers of the State of California. 

Alice Kingsbury Cooley, who used to star it with John McCullough 
and with Keene, is the author of a novel, ** Aspah," and is a voluminous 
writer on many subjects. She is dear ^^Fanchon," one of the best 
beloved women of the Association. 

Gertrude Franklin Atherton's keen intellect and power of analysis 
have made her one of the foremost writers of the present day. 

Charlotte Stetson Gilman's literary contributions are always 
accepted by the leading periodicals. She is a niece of Edward Everett 
Hale. 

Mrs. M. O. Stanton's work on scientific jihysiognomy has placed 
her among the clear thinkers of the day. 

Mrs. Sam Davis is a practical newsi)aper woman. 

Madame Modjeska is one of our greatest dramatic artists. 

Mrs. Emily Brown Powell contributes to the Tribune, Call, Over- 
land Monthly, and many other periodicals. 

Mrs. Judge McComas and her talented daughter Alice's contri- 
butions have appeared in several of the best journals. 

Mrs. Lizzie A. Vore writes continually for the general press and 
is a well known contributor to the prominent magazines of the day. 

Mrs. Mary E. Hart, at one time editor of the Pacific Monthly, now 
a resident of Alaska, and who had charge of the Alaska exhibit at 
the St. Louis Fair, is a frequent contributor to the Press. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Markham {nee Anna Murphy), who wrote short 
stories for the Overland and Yankee Blade and other magazines, is 
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now au occasional contributor to magazines in tlie East, where she 
makes her home. 

Mrs. Ada Van Pelt is editor of the Pacific Ensign, and is very 
prominent in Red Cross work. 

Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCraeken is the author of "Overland 
Tales," and was cue of tlie early editors of the Overland. 

Mrs. Florence Percy Matheson, for many years one of the editors 
of tlie San Francisco Call, has been a constant contributor to the Press 
in California. 

Mrs. Percy Weeks is an illustrator of note. 

Dr. A. M. Beecher is a brilliant writer and lecturer and a member 
of the famous Beecher family. 

Other women who are doing good literary work are : Mrs. Madge 
Morris Wagner, Mrs. S. L. Darling, Miss Emily S. Loud, Mrs. Mary 
V. T. Lawrence, Mrs. Florence Hardeman Miller, Mrs. Laura Young 
Pinney, Mrs. Ella M. Sexton, Mrs. P. T. Dickinson {Hester A. Bene- 
dict), Mrs. Emma Seckle Marshall, Mrs. Virginia S. Hilliard, Mrs. 
Rose L. Bushneii Donnelly, Miss Amelia Truesdell, Mrs. Clare 0. 
Southard, Mrs. WilHna Knight Stringer, Dr. Minora Kibbe, Miss Ruth 
Comfort Mitcliell, Mrs. Lydia H. Morrow, Mrs. James Neall, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Murray Newman, Mrs. Laura Lyon White, Mrs. S. M. 
Farnham, Mrs. Mary Fairbrotlier, Mrs. Julia P. Foster, Mrs. Sophie 
Gardiner, Mrs. Augusta Friedrich Von Eiehen, Mrs. E. G. Lightner, 
Miss De Neal Morgan, artist and illustrator; Mrs. Mary Tracy Mott, 
Mrs. Emeline M. North Whitcomb, Mrs. Laura Bride Powers, of the 
San Francisco Call; Miss Kate Elliott, Mrs. N. H. Martin, Miss Martin 
McKim, and Rose O'Halloran is one i 

of the most distinguished women in 
astronomy and science, and is an author- 
ity on sun spots. 

Mrs. Abbie E. Krebs, now President 
of the Association, has been a news- 
paper writer, and for some years edited 
the whist column of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. As President of the Caspar 
Lumber Co. and its allied interests, she 
was tlie selected representative at the 
St. Louis Exposition of the Forestry 
Department, and is prominent in the 
leading social, fraternal and patriotic 
organizations of the State. A ready 
debater and fluent speaker, she is a 




woman of enterprise and public spirit and specially interested in all 
matters relating to her sex. As editor of this collection of writings, 
she is performing a self-imposed labor of love for the Association. 

Mrs. Sara E. Keamer, the first Librarian and Historian of the 
Association, has continuously filled the position. Her early life in 
California was spent among the mines, during which she was a frequent 
contributor to the Press, on subjects of general interest. Her position 
as Historian has kept her in touch with all the members, and no one 
knows them better or has a dearer appreciation of them than herself. 

The strong fraternal bond that unites the members of this Asso- 
ciation proves that the main object for which it was formed has been 
fully realized— that of good fellowship. 

As an incident illustrative of this cordial spirit, is the fact that 
many of them have purchased land, and it is their intention to build 
a club house that may be enjoyed by all its members, in beautiful 

CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA. 
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